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THE PANIO AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


In our last number was announced the commencement of the 
great panic experienced at the Stock Exchange, and as we were 
closing for press allusion was made to the terrible revulsion 
that had occurred in prices. Sufficient time had hardly elapsed 
to show the full effects of the ravages upon the credit of the 
House created by the fall; but it was sufficient to indicate the 
instability of a great number of the members and the ruin that 
was likely to await many who had entered into extensive specu- 
lations. Good Friday, 1859, will long be remembered by those 
connected with financial affairs as the date of a dark crisis in 
the position of the prices of public securities, and the inaugura- 
tion of the conflict between France, Sardinia and Austria, which 
appears so disastrously to affect the peace of Europe. 

Although since the Ist of January last quotations not only of 
Consols, but of all descriptions of negotiable property had been 
drooping through the effect of the shock of the warning given 
to M. Hubner, it was not fully apparent until it was announced 
that the Austrians had determined to cross the Ticino. This, 
as in the similar case of the passage of the Pruth by the 
Russians, seemed to leave no hope of a settlement of the 
question, and prepared most people for the results that are now 
being witnessed. 

Good Friday was as usual observed as a holiday at the Stock 
Exchange; but after hours on Thursday, April 21, and when it 
was determined that the house should be closed on Saturday, a 
sudden fall took place in prices, which spread terror and dismay 
throughout the operators. Intelligence, it turned out, had been 
received that Austria had forwarded to Sardinia an ultimatum 
calling upon her to disarm, and had refused the last proposition 
made by England to accept mediation. The Indian loan had 
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just been completed at the minimum price of 95, and the 
greater part of the seven millions was taken, which was cun- 
sidered a favourable circumstance, looking at the doubtful 
prospects which attended the Italian question. Notwithstanding 
the Stock Exchange was closed on the Saturday by order of the 
committee, as settled on the Thursday, arrangements were made 
for admitting the members, and prices were affected by the 
few non-official transactions, the whole of which nevertheless 
evinced the disposition of the operators to sell for the fall. 

From that date forward to the subsequent progressive stages 
in the contest, from the announcement of the French loan of 
twenty millions to the departure of the Emperor Napoleon for 
the seat of war, panic reigned throughout the market in the 
various public securities. On some occasions the decline was 
as much as 1} per cent. in Consols; Turkish went down 10 to 
12 per cent. in a day; Sardinian 3 to 9 per cent., and English, 
French and Italian 2 to 3 percent. So great and indiscriminate 
a re-action was scarcely ever before known, and the fluctuations 
on the foreign bourses were equally extensive, a circumstance 
indicating that confidence throughout Europe was completely 
unhinged. About the 27th of April, when the preparations for 
the foreign and share settlements were in course of progress, 
early evidence of the unfavourable situation of the jobbers and 
brokers speedily became apparent. The first intimation of an 
alleged treaty between Russia and France, offensive and defen- 
sive, was then made public, which tended to increase the 
excitement prevalent; but although it was contradicted on the 
most confident authority, the influence was so paralysing, that 
seven failures at once took place. 

It was now felt that the blow had been so severe that no 
recovery could be immediately looked for, and as it was not 
possible to obtain advances upon the different classes of securi- 
ties on any terms, a further fall speedily followed. Again, 
Consols, Turkish and the other securities were extensively offered, 
and the despondency was almost universal; every telegram re- 
ceived with prices from Paris occasioning a variation which was 
immediately responded to by a change in values among the 
operators. 

At this date it was felt that the Bank of England would be 
compelled to advance the rate of interest, and on the 28th of 
April, they at once put the terms up to 3} per cent. The 
adjustment of the half-monthly foreign stock and share accounts 
exhibited the most painful results of the sudden depreciation, 
and whereas seven failures had previously occurred these were 
now increased to between twenty-five and thirty. 
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After the first movement upwards in the rate of discount the 
anxiety was intense, and notwithstanding little faith was placed 
in the reported alliance between France and Russia as engaged 
in, with a view to jeopardise England, the fall in prices con- 
tinued. On the 28th of April, however, Consols touched the 
low rate of 882, and the continuance of failures, in addition to 
the unsatisfuctory news from the Continent, produced such 
weakness that there was no great rally. The extent of the 
mischief was apparent when it transpired that additional 
suspensions had taken place, and although several represented 
liabilities for large amounts, their default was principally occa- 
sioned through the position of other members. In consequence 
of the almost universal embarrassment some of the first houses 
were talked of, and it was supposed that had they not secured 
assistance they would have been compelled to succumb. 

There now came a slight turning point in the values of various 
classes of securities, and as it was supposed that the exaggerated no- 
tions formed with respect to the alleged treaty were premature, the 
recovery continued to make progress. The public, finding secu- 
rities at depreciated prices, came in as purchasers, and from 883 
Consols returned to 91 in the course of two days, notwithstand- 
ing the total number of failures meanwhile had risen to upwards 
of 52. The foreign stock and share settlement passed over in 
the midst of much excitement, and subsequently the result of the 
Consol account was awaited with serious apprehension. It was 
well known that many parties must be compromised, and hence 
every disposition was shown to grant an extension of time for 
the adjustment of balances. 

fter the great fluctuation had terminated, and the difficulty 
of the situation was viewed with calmness, it was discovered 
that many of the members who had considered it advisable to 
suspend, might by the exercise of a little discretion have been 
enabled to pull through. Still, the fall was found to be very 
embarrassing, and as is usually the case in panic periods, the 
endeavours made by those alarmed for their security to provide 
means to meet engagements led to the accumulation of large 
balances in the hands of the bankers, and created a very pressing 
inquiry for notes. 

The progress of the general elections, and the unfavourable 
views advanced with respect to the intentions of Louis Napoleon, 
continued to create anxiety, but the pressure was limited by the 
disposition evinced on the part of the committee of the Stock 
Exchange to alleviate the difficulties of the members in regu- 
lating the payment of dividends and supporting the credit of 
the establishment. Meanwhile the new French loan of twenty 
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millions, and the withdrawal of the announcement of the Rus- 
sian loan of twelve millions, caused a tendency to stimulate fear, 
and the further adverse movement on the 5th of May by the 
Bank directors, in carrying the rate to 44 per cent., indicated 
the policy that was hkely to be adopted if affairs continued to 
exhibit a discouraging appearance. The influence of this 
advance, however, was not so great as that which distinguished 
the previous rise; and after a fortnight or three weeks of the 
most “ troublous times” known at the Stock Exchange since 
the unparalleled fluctuations of 1825, the markets began to 
assume a sounder and more steady appearance. 

At the conclusion of the Consol aceount it was asserted that 
the entire number of defalcations, including those which took 
place at the first moment of the panic, reached altogether 
upwards of eighty or ninety, and it would not be above the 
mark, if taking into account the arrangements made, one 
hundred were placed as the number of parties who had been 
broken by the general depreciation in prices. Many individuals 
who were men of large fortunes, and who were able to consider 
themselves comparatively millionaires, almost lost the entire of 
their fortunes, and ethers who should have received on the 
balance of their accounts, moneys to the extent of thousands, 
had instead, to pay into the house a considerable amount 
to keep themselves clear and fulfil engagements. 

During the last fortnight or three weeks the state of business 
has been more satisfactory, and the dealers, although they have 
not yet recovered from the heavy shock arisimg through the 
violent revulsion experienced, consider themselves somewhat 
removed from further danger. As is generally the case under 
such circumstances, the state of the money market showed that 
every one was preparing to meet any emergency, and hence a 
superabundant supply of accommodation has since been apparent, 
and the terms for assistance have, at length, shown a relapse, 
and instead of 44 per cent. approach more nearly 3} to 34 
per cent, 








THE ADVANCE IN THE BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


As was anticipated last month, the Bank have been compelled to 
increase their minimum rate of discount. On the 28th of April 
an advance took place from 2}, at which the rate had stood 
since the 9th of December last, to 34, and in the succeeding 
week a further addition of 1 per cent. was adopted by the court. 
The measure had for some weeks been expected by all far- 
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sighted observers of the state of the money-market, and we can 
claim no higher credit for the fulfilment of our prediction than 
that of expressing the views of the more judicious portion of the 
mercantile community. In some minds the prevailing impres- 
sion appears to have been surprise at the suddenness of the step, 
but it was apparent to all who possess an accurate knowledge of 
financial matters, that the course of the Bank was inevitable. 
The war panic undoubtedly tended to hasten the movement, and 
probably, but for this circumstance, the advance might have been 
limited to | or 14 per cent. instead of 2, and we have the more 
reason for believing this to be the case from the fact that the 
private discount establishments are experiencing difficulty in the 
satisfactory employment of their deposits. This, however, cannot 
last, and although the value of money appears just now to be 
forced above its proper level, there is no doubt that the existing 
over abundance will shortly prove to have been only temporary. 

In forming this conclusion we are mainly influenced by two 
circumstances ; first, the effect of the war; and seeondly, the 
gradual tendency to an increased value of money, which, leaving 
out as entirely exceptional the year 1858, has been witnessed 
since 1852. The former cause has already exercised considerable 
power. It is not only in the absorption of capital in direct 
loans of money, but in the consumption of material that we 
trace its effects. Capital may be broadly stated as the accumu- 
lated results of labour, and when, in time of war, the operations 
of vast masses of men are directed to the fabrication of articles 


to be immediately destroyed, it is so much deducted from the 


productiveness of the nation. A diminished productiveness is 
invariably accompanied by an advance in the value of ready 
money, for two reasons; there is less credit, and the purchasing 
power of money is reduced. Thus, taking the latter cause first, 
if a nation produces a million pounds worth of manufactures in 
time of peace, and in war only half a million, the scarcity will 
render the value of the smaller quantity equal to the larger, and 
the same amount of money will be required in effecting inter- 
changes. The result in each case is equally the same, and hence 
it may be said that this alone can exercise no influence on the 
money market. But it must be borne in mind that the loss of 
credit diminishes the circulating medium to a considerable 
degree. Banks stop payment and their notes at once pass out 
of circulation. This we have especially seen in the late numerous 
failures of banking houses on the Continent. Lastly, the general 
distrust leads to the absorption of gold and silver by the hoarding 
of the lower classes, while merchants and other traders find it 
necessary to keep large balances at their command. From this 
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cause also commercial bills, which play so important a part in 
adjusting the balance of modern trade, are less generally used, 
and the precious metals, as in old times, become more largely 
employed in the payment and receipt of debts. 

The tendency to an advance in the rate of interest since the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia is patent to the 
world, and need not be discussed here. Indeed it would far 
transcend our limits to inquire into the apparent paradox why, 
with an increased production of gold, the abundance has not 
caused a step in a contrary direction. It is sufficient if we note 
the circumstance of the rise as an incontestible truth. In April, 
1852, the Bank rate was 2 per cent., and on the 8th of October, 
1857, before the commencement of the panic, it had advanced in 
an almost unbroken movement to 6. 

It is clear, therefore, that although there are apparent signs of 
increasing ease in the money market, at least the current value 
is likely to be steadily supported. This, however, can scarcely 
cause the slightest alarm; it need only prove an additional in- 
centive to caution. Prudence will also be the more necessary 
until sufficient time has elapsed to enable us to judge of the 
prospects of the harvest. With war raging on the Continent 
this is a matter of great importance. Already we have seen a 
considerable rise in the price of grain, and if, from a deficiency 
here, we are compelled to compete with the belligerent powers 
in the American and Russian markets, our exports will fail to 
meet the inevitable advance in the cost of corn, and an efflux of 
gold will inevitably follow. Another contingency of equal mag- 
nitude is the possibility of England being drawn into the struggle. 
Already home loans are talked of, not only for the requirements 
of the Indian Government, but also for our own extensive warlike 
preparations. These would be indefinitely augmented if we 
should unfortunately be obliged to commence hostilities, and 
would exercise a proportionable effect. Supposing, however, 
that no other disturbing influences come into play besides those 
at present in existence, it is very doubtful whether the year 1559 
will pass away without witnessing the Bank rate eventually raised 
to 54 per cent. 

As far as the Continent is concerned, the tendency to advance 
is, as might naturally be expected, in full operation. Among 
the more important establishments the Banks of France and 
Belgium have raised their minimum rates from 3 to 4 per cent., 
aud the Bank of Frankfort from 3} to 44. It is a significant 
proof that the late panic partly induced the Bank of England to 
take the extreme measure of a rise of 2 per cent. in little more 
than a week, With merely a war demand the continental 
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houses have found an advance of 1 or 1} a sufficient protection 
for the present. But it is thonght that a further upward 
movement must hereafter take place, although for the present 
the symptoms of abundance increase. The suspension of specie 
payments by Sardinia and Austria will, if anything, augment the 
demand for the precious metals, from the distrust that the step 
must infallibly produce. To show how little faith the Govern- 
ment of the latter country have in the success of their plan for 
increasing the monied resources of the empire we need hardly 
instance the edicts lately published, especially that for the 
Lombardo-Venetian forced loan, all of which have for their 
object the securing of a flow of silver into the Treasury. How- 
ever much the suspension of cash payments may press upon 
the Sardinian and Austrian population, as far as the financial 
world generally is concerned it ean have no effect whatever. 

In conclusion, while we have no hesitation in expressing a 
belief that money must reach a higher rate than it is now, 
we have that confidence in the intelligence of our commercial 
classes that we believe it will neither lead to alarm among 
merchants, nor to an over anxiety to secure large profits on the 
part of capitalists. Legitimate operations on the one hand need 
not be contracted because accommodation is a trifle dearer, 
while, on the other, the increased return for the employment of 
surplus funds will be sufficient to prevent the possessors from 
embarking in hazardous or doubtful enterprizes. 








ON THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


Wiruin the last ten years we have witnessed a very great change in 
the statistics of the precious metals, originating in the greatly increased 
production of gold, and which affords the following results :— 

First. A sixfold or sevenfold production of gold. 

Second. A nearly stationary production of silver. 

Third. A great accumulation of the stock of gold. 

Fourth. An increased consumption of gold. 

Fifth. A permanently increased supply. 

Sixth. The prospect of a larger supply. 

The increase of gold is well enough known to arise from California 
and Australia, but when this new production was first noticed it was 
long doubtful with many how far this production was to be looked upon 
as temporary, and whether the diggings would not soon be exhausted. 
A period of ten years has, however, now elapsed; and it is convenient 
to consider the present state of the case, and the more particularly as 
through the great revolution which has taken place, and, we may say, 
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is taking place, the literature of the subject is no longer applicable to 
fhe present. The works of Jacob and Humboldt refer to a period 
when the production of gold fluctuated between sums producing an 
average of five millions a year. Since the gold discoveries of California 
and Australia numerous works have been published, dealing with a 
temporary state of affairs, or with anticipated consequences, and even 
works so recent as thuse of William Newmarch and Michel Chevalier, 
the latter with the date of 1859 upon it, are not recent enough to grasp 
the events of the day; for it is the present and the swiftly coming future 
which make this inquiry one of earnest interest. 

The events of the last ten years have awakened the public to the 
conviction that gold supplies are not exhausted, and to the expectation 
of discoveries of large deposits of gold, but they have hardly aroused 
the public or men of science to a right appreciation of the facts on which 
the production and accumulation of gold depend. It is supposed that 
gold placers are as exceptional as mammoth remains, and that with the 
rapid exhaustion of surface diggings, the supply of gold will be ex- 
hausted ; but we must go a step further, and without yielding to the 
mania of gold speculators, contemplate the general, we may say 
universal, diffusion of gold as an element. 

Besides native gold, it is found extensively alloyed. There are, 
perhaps, few silver ores without some proportion of gold, but it is 
found with every class of ore; with the rarer palladium, rhodium and 
platinum ; with the commoner iron, copper, lead, tin and zinc. So 
minutely is it diffused that the laborious German chemist has traced it 
in organic substances, and, under some circumstances, in the human 
system. If, however, we refer to the fact of the extensive diffusion of 
gold, we must refer to another circumstance, the extremely minute 
proportions in which it is found in some substances, for its physical 
constitution particularly favours its infinitesimal distribution. Thus we 
are brought, while anticipating the extensive distribution of the element 
in the rocks of the world, to regard the economical circumstances which 
limit its extraction; but these have been very little investigated, though 
they are of great importance in reference to the permanency of supply. 

We may state broadly, that even in Europe gold washing is carried 
on upon sands which will only produce twelve pence a-day, and in 
India upon sands which will only produce to the labourer three half- 
pence a-day ; and yet, although the area of auriferous sands is large, 
the production of gold by hand-washing is virtually limited to those 
districts, whereas in California or Australia the yield is large and the rate 
of earnings not under ten shillings a-day. A digging producing at the 
rate of four shillings per man per day, if going on for a few months, is 
abandoned. 

A proportion of gold in the soil so minute as 1 part in 300,000, can, 
under some circumstances, be profitably carried on, while under others, 
a produce of 1 in 5,000 is abandoned. 

We have, therefore, a variety of physical and economical cireum- 
stances to consider in ascertaining the laws which govern the present 
and future production. 
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We may look with certainty on the determination of extensive 
regions of gold rocks, and to the application of economical arrangements 
which will result in the greater extraction of the metal. 

When a rich gold region is discovered, it is, in the nature of things, 
one remote from a dense and active population, and thus when operated 
upon, its first fruits must be yielded in large proportion to those 
engaged in the work, or they cannot pay for provisions, which have to 
be carried by slow and expensive means of transport. As agricultural 
resources are created in the neighbourhoo* the competition is increased 
and the rate of remuneration becomes effectively reduced, and in the 
further stage mechanical power can be applied, which allows of less 
productive minerals being treated; but here natural checks are en- 
countered, for if the produce of gold working be reduced below that 
of skilled labour or agricultural labour, then it is abandoned. 

This is a counteracting cause which deserves notice. So long as the 
yield is large, the digger will live solitarily in a tent, but before long, 
he is desirous of enjoying the fruits of his labours, and when he marries 
and has children, he wishes to obtain steady means of subsistence 
where he can enjoy their society. This diverts him from mining. 
When the yield falls so that it affords only the ordinary wages of 
labour, then it has to eompete with all the preferable employments. 
Among a large part of the population in “ new” countries, there is a 
yearning for landed possessions and for the transmission of them, so 
that in the heart of California and Australia we find an agricultural 
population in no degree inclined to engage in mining pursuits, so that 
the mining population becomes an exceptional population. Unless the 
gold rock be in such quantity on one spot, of such quality, and can be 
favourably treated, it will be abandoned, and suffered to bide its time. 

Thus, while America generally affords gold, its extraction is limited, 
and we consequently find that there are numerous distriets recorded as 
possessing gold, and where it is worked, which are now unproductive. 
The new diggings at Pike’s River are one thousand miles from the 
settlements of the Western States, and unless the yield should be so 
considerable as to pay the transport of food, immigration will be 
checked, until the oceupation of suitable spots in the district for 
grazing and tillage makes. gold working more favourable. 

It will be seen that the circumstances affecting the consideration of a 
subject so extensive are very numerous, and on the present occasion we 
cannot enter upon them at length. We shall, therefore, shortly point 
out, that beyond the positive fact of the existing yield of gold, we may 
look for two results; first, a stationary production, or relatively 
diminished production, in California and Australia; and, second, the 
introduction of further supplies from the countries now under trial. 

These countries include Oregon and Washington, the new territories 
of the American States to the north of California, British Columbia, 
Pike’s River, at the back of Nebraska, and Arizona or the Gadsden 
purchase, the most southerly state of the Union. Explorations are 
continually going on in Northern Mexico, Central America, Guiana, 
Peru, and La Plata. 
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The statistics of gold production cannot be accurately ascertained, 
because there are very few countries where statistics of production are 
provided, and because there are no good elements of correction 
available. 

The following is an estimate of yearly production for the present 
period. 


Gold Lbs. troy Gold. Lbs. troy 
(A) England, New £7,000 New Zealand ... £100,000 2,500 
Holland ie 5,000 100 Barbary -- 50,000 1,000 
Sweden and Nubia, &c., ... 50,000 1,000 
Norway... 1,000 West Africa, 
(B) France eee 5,000 East Africa ... 400,000 10,000 
{8} Spain ... eee 5,000 100 Canada... oes 1,000 


Portugal ii 1,000 \(K) Virginia, &e. ... 100,000 2,500 
(D) Italy ...  ... 12,000 300 \(L) California —_...14,000,000 350,000 
(E) Germany ae 1,000 (M)Washington, 





(F) Austria 200,000 5,000 Oregon, British 
Turkey ove 1,000 Columbia, 

(G) Russia ... ++. 3,000,000 70,000 Pike’s River, 
W. Asia sie 5,000 100 Arizona 

(H)India ... «- 200,000 4,000 (N) Mexico «-- 380,000 9,500 
Thibet ... eee 10,000 250 Central America 20,000 400 
Burmah -- 80,000 2,000 New Granada... 25,0000 6,000 
Tonquin «» 21,000 600 Venezuela ... 100,000 2,500 

(ID China ... «- 20,000 500 Eeuador + 250,000 6,000 
Japan ... «» 50,000 1,200 Bolivia... +» 60,000 1,500 
Malacca eee 80,000 2,000 Porm cn «+ 100,000 2,500 
Borneo... «- 860,000 9,000 | ie -- 100,000 2,500 
Sumatra .- 131,000 3,000} La Plata -» 100,000 2,500 
Australasia ... 160,000 4,000 | Brazil ... «= 200,000 5,000 


(J) New South 
Wales,  Vic- 
toria, ... 16,000,000 350,000 | 


(A.) The production of gold in England arises from two sources. 

First. Native gold. 

Second. Gold parted from native or imported minerals. 

Small quantities of native gold are found, as of old, in streams in 
Cornwall, in lead hills in Scotland, and in Wicklow in Ireland. These 
fractional supplies are reckoned here at £2,000, but they have in some 
years amounted to more, and are by some supposed to exceed £3,000 
a-year. 

The gold mines of Wales at present only produce specimens, having 
been discredited in the gold machine mania. The auriferous districts 
are, however, now recognized by the highest authorities. 

A considerable quantity of gold is obtained in England, chiefly in 
London, in the processes of parting or refining. Where the gold is 
simply recovered from gold lace, gilding, or sweepings, it is not here 
taken to account, as such metal is of former production, and belonging 
to the former stock; but other supplies are obtained. Thus some of 
the native silver contains gold, so likewise some iron ores. There is, 
however, the greatest production of gold in the treatment of foreign 
bar silver, and silver reduced in England from foreign copper and lead 
ores, 
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A very interesting illustration of the way in which the minute frac- 
tions of gold are recovered and utilized is illustrated in the treatment 
of what are called sulphur ores from Wicklow, in Ireland, and which 
are iron pyrites. These, like several varieties of the mineral, contain 
very small proportions of gold, and are conveyed by thousands of tons 
to St. Helen’s, near Liverpool, where the sulphur is extracted and 
manufactured into sulphuric acid. The residue is sold to the copper 
works near Liverpool, and roasted with common salt for the extraction 
of a small portion of copper, which is produced as a muriate and preci- 
pitated by iron, and a chloride of silver is likewise produced, which is 
dissolved out by a strong brine, and afterwards precipitated by zinc. 
This silver cake is sent to London, and is there parted for gold, which 
is in the proportion of from 10 to 15 per cent., but of course in such a 
millesimal proportion in the iron pyrites that it would never pay for the 
extraction, but here the sulphur pays for the first coneentration, the 
copper for the second concentration, and the rarer metal of silver for the 
third, and gold, worth £4 and upwards per ounce, is in the end brought 
out, again to be alloyed with silver and copper in manufacture. 

The produce of gold in England by parting is taken at £5,000, but 
what it is is unknown. 

(B.) In France some gold is obtained from the Rhine sands, between 
the Swiss frontier and Strasburg, by washing. The amount has been 
estimated from £1,600 to £2,000 a-year. Gold is likewise obtained by 
parting Spanish and other copper and silver. The French refiners can 
afford to wash silver which contains 3 of gold in 10,000 of silver. 
In Holland gold is obtained by the Jewish firms in refining. There is 
no local production. The production of gold in Sweden and Norway 
is now in a very bad state. 

(C.) Spain was one of the great gold countries of the Romans. 
What it now produces is not known, but considerable quantities of gold 
are sometimes produced, and gold-bearing metals are raised. Gold 
mining does not pay, and the gold sands of the rivers are not washed. 

(D.) The gold region of Italy is in Piedmont and Savoy. The 


per centage of gold in the pyrites is very small. In 1844 the yield 
was :— 


Awsasca... ae sa ee s« 400 lbs. 
Toppa sia on als ane was 50 ,,; 
Antrona es one os see sin 50 ,, 
Alagna, Sesia, and Novara __... eee ove 7» 


Of late years the mines have not been so good. 

(E.) Small quantities of gold are obtained in Germany, from 
arsenious ores in Silesia, from the gold mines of Saxony, and from 
iron pyrites in the Hartz. 

(F.) The Austrian territories have long been specially worked for 
gold, but there are no complete returns. Transylvania is estimated 
to produce 1,375 lbs. yearly of gold, chiefly from iron pyrites, but 
partly from washings carried on by the gipsies. The Hungarian 
mines yield 1,050 lbs. yearly. The total yield is perhaps taken too 
high at £200,000 yearly. 
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(G.) Russia has various gold regions, which, before the discovery 
of California, had, for some years, yielded the chief proportions of the 
total produce of gold, but had begun to fall off. They never attained 
anything like the amount of California or Australia; but when the 
total of gold did not exceed £5,000,000 or £6,000, 000, a proportion 
approaching £4,000,000 was looked upon as considerable. 


Ural. Siberia. Total Russia. Ural. Siberia. Total Russia 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs lbs 
1829 ... 14,000 ... 55 ... 15,000 | 1843 ... 14,000 ... 40,868 ... 55,000 
1830 ... 14,000 ... 465 ... 15,000 | 1844 ... eee «+» 59,790 
1831 ... 14,000 ... 453 ... 15,000 | 1845... -_ ese 65,000 
1832 ... one we 965 1846 ... 13, 800 ... 60,000 
1833 ... oe « =1,600 1847 ... sis eee 73,589 
1834 ... ove we aan 1848 ... ase eee 73,300 
1835 ... 8,200... 4,054 ... 12,280 | 1849 ... eee eee 75,600 
ee 1850 ... on as 69,600 
1837 ... — «- 5,828 1851 ... eee ese 81,919 
1838 ... oon «- 8,460 1852 ... _— oon 80,000 
1839 ... one «- 8,025 1853 ... ooo eee 68,000 
1840 ... “as eve 11,202 1854 ... ace one 68,600 
1841 ... ese coe 15,720 1855 0. see eee 68,000 
1842 ... 14,000... 27,732 ... 44,000 | 1856 ... eee eee 68,000 





The gold produce of Russia has been diminished by the heavy 
taxation decreed in 1849 by the Emperor Nicholas. 

The above table shows the gradual rise of the Siberian produce. It 
is supposed that the Russians are working gold in the vast Chinese ter- 
ritories lately annexed. 

The total Russian produce is thus estimated :— 


1816... ils £13,440 1849... we £3,480,000 
1830... a 630,000 1850__—s.. one 3,390,000 
1840... aaa 1,100,000 1851... ie 3,460,000 
1842... , 1,720,000  _ ine 3,460,900 
1843 (Effect of Siberia), 310,000 1853s... wes 2,840,000 
1846... 3,500,000 1854... — 2,840,000 
1847... oni 3,800,000 1855 a. ove 2,840,000 
1848... ae 3,750,000 i 1856 " sili 2,840,000 


(H.) The gold in India is obtained by washing from the various 
rivers. There are no means of knowing the total yield. The Burram- 
pooter river is said to yield 3,000 tbs. yearly ; but the total may be 
too large or too small. Gold is imported from Thibet and Central Asia 
into India, and it is expected, when the routes are opened by the Great 
Thibet road, the Darjeeling road, and the Assam road, access will be 
obtained to some of the richest gold regions in the world. 

(I.) Some gold is obtained in China by river washing. Japan has 
indigenous gold to a considerable amount. It is most likely that the 
estimate of £50,000 is very far below the amount. 

(J.) It is impossible to arrive at the exact amount of produce from 
Australia. No accurate division can be made between Victoria and 
New South Wales. Most of the New South Wales gold now reaches 
Victoria, and some of the Victorian gold is carried to South Aus- 
tralia. The gold escorts’ returns only afford minimum data. 
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The total yield is composed of these sums :— 

First. Bullion and sovereigns openly shipped. 

Second. Bullion, sovereigns and jewellery conveyed by English 
passengers. 

Third. The like by Chinese passengers. 

Fourth. Amount coined and retained for local circulation. 

Fifth. Manufactured gold retained in the colonies as rings, chains, 
buttons, earrings, jewellery, watchcases, and goldsmiths’ work, and 
likewise for gilding. 

Again, these amounts have to be corrected for English sovereigns 
exported, retained in circulation, or melted up. 

If figures could be obtained for these elements, then the fineness of 
the gold of the several diggings must be ascertained, which varies very 
much. 

The amount is thus approximately given :-- 


Year. Victoria. New South Wales. Total. 

1851 eee £1,80,000 eve £510,000 ove £990,000 
1852 eee 6,740,000 eve 3,960,000 eee 10,700,000 
1853 eee 9,530,000 eee 1,950,000 ves 11,480,000 
1854 eee 9,080,000 one 850,000 eee 9,930,000 
1855 on 12,430,000 eee 230,000 eee 12,660,000 
1856 ove 13,900,000 eee 110,000 ove 14,010,000 
1857 ons evoccccce eco is eo te 00 oe 15,000,000 
1858 oe i edonecese 0 is NCS ove 14,000,000 


It is more difficult to determine the totals for the year just expired 
and the year before, because the disturbing elements are of more con- 
siderable operation. Thus, there being a greater resident population, 
the amount of local circulation and of manufactured gold retained is 
greater, the quantity carried out by English emigrants is greater, the 
quantity by Colonial emigrants is greater, and the quantity likewise by 
returned Chinese emigrants, besides some small exports to New Zealand 
and Chili. The cities and towns of Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Hobart Town, Geelong, Launceston, Newcastle, Wellington, Bendigo, 
Auckland, Nelson, Maitland, and others, have been maintained in their 
splendour by the gold of the southern diggings. 

The production of gold has been affected by a reduced English 
immigration and by the settling down of the old diggers, but has been 
compensated by the influx of Chinese gold washers and by the com- 
mencement of quartz crushing. 

In 1857, the total amount of gold brought down to Melbourne by 
escort was 2,483,685 oz., or 206,970 lbs., valued at £10,431,477. In 
1858, the total shipped from Melbourne was 2,500,184 oz. The escort 
return is, in 1859, for the month of January, 196,170 oz., and for 
February, 160,051 oz. The produce of Victoria cannot be reckoned 
at less than 200,000 oz. monthly, or 2,400,000 oz., or 200,000 lbs. 
troy yearly. 

The gold dust minted at Sydney in 1857 was 223,015 oz., yielding 
£767,000, and in 1858, 344,430 oz., yielding £1,324,500. 

(K.) The produce of gold in the southern States of America has 
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fluctuated very much. The Carolinas have yielded a total of £1,000,000 
since 1824, but of late years the gold produce of those states of Virginia, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama has dwindled greatly, though the 
districts are well known to be auriferous, and companies are from time 
to time formed for mining. 

(L.) The difficulty of ascertaining the produce of California arises 
from like causes to those affecting Australia, for we have to ascertain or 
compute, — 

First, bullion and coin manifested on board mail steamers and ships ; 

Second, bullion, coins and manufactured gold carried by the seagoing 

passengers ; 

Third, the like by Chinese returning passengers ; 

Fourth, the like by settlers and adventurers proceeding inland to 

Utah, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and New Mexico; 

Fifth, amount coined and retained for circulation ; 

Sixth, manufactured gold retained as before. 

Then there are corresponding corrections. 

The amount retained was estimated in 1850 at £1,200,000, and the 
amount carried by passengers and not manifested, at £3,000,000. If 
these be taken as constant quantities, then the figures may be thus 
treated :— 


Shipped. Total. Shipped. Total. 
1850...» £6,000,000 ... £10,200,000 | 1855 ... £9,030,000 ... £13,230,000 
1851 .. 6,880,000 ... 11,080,000 1856 =*** 10,130,000 ... 14,330,000 
1852... 9,155,000 ... 13,355,000 1857... -: 10,000,000 ... 14,200,000 





1853... 10,990,000 ... 15,190,000 | 1858 ... 10,500,000 ... 14,700,000 
1854... 10,280,000 ... 14,480,000 


It is likely that these totals may be above the correct amount, and 
may be subject to reduction by one millon yearly, but this is not 
certain. 

The total yield of gold and silver may be thus estimated :— 


1800 ... ... £4,000,000 ... ... £6,000,000 ... ... £10,250,000 
1880 ... «+ 3,000,000 ... ... 6,750,000 ... see 9,750,000 


1840 ... .. 5,000,000 ... ... 6,750,000 ...  ... 11,750,000 
1846... .. 6,000,000 ... ... 6,750,000 
1848 ... .. 7,000,000 ... «... 6,750,000 


1849 ... ... 8,000,000 ... ... 7,750,000 
1850 ...  . 11,000,000 ... ... 8,500,000 
1851 ..,  .. 14,000,000 ... ... 8,500,000 
1852 ... ss. 22,000,000 ... 4. 8,500,000 
1853...  ... 35,000,000 .. .-» 8,500,000 
1854 ... ... 34,000,000 ... ... 8,500,000 
1855 ... .. 33,000,000 ... 8,000,000 
1856 ...  ... 34,000,000 ... ... 8,000,000 
1857...  «. 35,000,000 ... ... 8,000,000 
1858 ... ... 34,000,000 ... ... 8,000,000 


It is the opinion of some that the yearly production of gold at 
present is £36,000,000, and an estimate has been even made of a higher 
amount, on a presumed larger yield from Japan and other countries. 
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SIR ISAAC LYON GOLDSMID, BART., BARON GOLDSMID AND 
DA PALMEIRA. 

ALTHOUGH men in a prominent position in the financial world would 
justly interest their contemporaries, it is seldom their lives afford the 
material for a memoir, for the very circumstance which first excites our 
curiosity is the least capable of gratifying it. Success in obtaining 
and accumulating money commands our sympathy, because it is an 
object we are all desirous of achieving; but the annals of money- 
getting soon sate, and with the sum total of the fortune of the deceased 
the biography, if any has been attempted, is soon dismissed. We 
want something human after all, and human in its best meanings, 
which appeals to the better part of us, and not to the lowest passions. 
After all, what we remember of a great capitalist is some trait of 
philanthropy or of rare benevolence which has marked the man’s 
eareer ; for wealth protects him from risk and romance, and the vicissi- 
tudes of his early life once surmounted, this golden guardianship shields 
him from vicissitude, and thus the memoir of a capitalist is as little 
fruitful in incident as that of an author. If, however, a man of 
wealth happens to be of dissenting origin, and to have frequently 
contributed to the demands of the brethren, then his career will be 
depicted in a penny tract, and distributed by thousands, to the great 
discomfiture of the unfortunate children who are compelled to read it. 
A capitalist must, however, be as unfortunate as Ouvrard, to meet with 
much sympathy after his death; and then, perhaps, he ought to have 
written his own autobiography. 

Even the liberal use of wealth will not redeem the memory of the 
capitalist from oblivion, and though he may be kindly remembered in 
his day as the associate of authors and the friend of artists, this 
vicarious exercise of the trust reposed in him obtains for him no 
independent merit; and so it is that wealth, which is so much sought 
after, and gives so much, will not give what is most wanted and most 
dearly cherished. Hence many disappointments to its own possessors, 
who find they have spent life in obtaining a talisman which will not 
do the very deeds of magic they have asked of the geni. In the 
present day so many men have accumulated great wealth—Rothschild, 
Dennison, Morrison and William Thompson, for example—that their 
decease has naturally attracted attention, and the chief incidents of 
their lives have been recorded. Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who has just 
passed from us, was a man of such note, of such real wealth, and in 
the public mind of such fabulous possessions, that he naturally comes 
before our notice in these pages. 

He was born in London, on the 13th January, 1778, and was the 
eldest son of Asher Goldsmid, by Rachel, daughter ‘of Alexander 
Keyser, and nephew of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid. His 
father was a bullion broker, the business which he afterwards followed. 
His family had been settled in England from the beginning of the 
century, so that it was thoroughly nationalised in its habits, and 
although belonging to the German Jews, yet, by its alliances, it had 
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become closely connected with the Spanish Jews, who then formed the 
aristocracy of the Jews, and who for that matter have supplied to the 
aristocracy of this country and to its political oligarchy more members 
than the exclusionists of Jews can think upon with any comfort. Our 
readers will readily recall the Gideons, Lopez, Francos, Disraelis, 
Ricardos, and Bernals, who had at that period already entered the 
House of Commons, and climbed the heights of the peerage, a topic to 
which we shall return. We speak of it now, because these connections 
greatly influenced the character and career of Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, 
for they afforded him liberal associations, both in his own community 
and in the world at large. 

Besides the usual special Hebrew instruction, he was edueated at an 
English school in Finsbury-square, under Dr. Hamilton, a man of 
great ability and of some literary distinction in his day. By his 
training, Isaac Goldsmid benefited, and became not merely a fluent 
Latin scholar and fair mathematician, but had, what is too rare in this 
country, a genuine love of the classics. He always deeply regretted 
that he was deprived of a collegiate education, and this feeling after- 
wards prompted him to make the exertions he did to ebtain for his 
co-religionists superior instruction, without sacrifice of conscience. Dr. 
Hamilton was not one of the common run of hack schoolmasters, but a 
man of superior mind, who bestowed particular care on the morals of 
his pupils ; and at that period there was a class of residents in that 
wealthy neighbourhood able to maintain an educational establishment of 
a superior class. In his studies, and in the formation of his character, 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, like so many eminent men, was greatly influ- 
enced by his mother, a woman of noble disposition; te her, as much as 
to any one, he owed a tenderness of conscience, ‘an honourable suscep- 
tibility, and a benevolence of thought and action which in him became 
sometimes womanly in their refinement. There was adepth of emotion 
within him, which originating in such a source was cultivated by 
constant home association with women of noble character and sentiment, 
and amidst all the attractions of wealth he well showed the value of 
what the wisest and the wisely selfish of men have recommended as 
the best education for man, the society of women of virtue and high 
attainments. 

His liberal studies did not, as with many, end with his school days, 
but he pursued a regular eourse of edueation, which he may be said 
only to have abandoned im the last days of his life, when mind itself 
forsook him, for he was ever learning. His studies were not purely of a 
literary cast, though he cultivated literature from a thorough love of it, 
and with true feeling, but they likewise embraced the severer branches 
of learning, and were of a wide range. It was to be expected that he 
should bestow some attention on special studies connected with his own 
persuasion, and in Jewish learning his attainments were not mean. 
These led him to the higher branches of philosophy, for which members 
of his nation have shown a peculiar aptitude and whereby they have 
influenced, not merely their own sect, but from time to time society at 
large. The views of Mendelssohn at that period made a deep impres- 
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sion and contributed to liberalise Jewish theological opinions on the 
Continent and in England, and indeed had sown the seeds of that reform 
in the promotion of which Isaac Goldsmid afterwards shared. 

On the political sciences, however, Isaac Goldsmid bestowed parti- 
cular attention. Political economy was only one of these that he had 
deeply studied, having devoted time to the philosophy of history, to 
constitutional law, the principles of government, and the doctrines of 
crime and punishment. We are apt to flatter ourselves that we have 
achieved distinction for our generation by bringing in to the general 
circle of knowledge what we call social science, but in the latter end of 
the last century and beginning of this our fathers were studying the 
great masters of their time, Adam Smith, Turgot, Montesquieu, Howard, 
Beccaria, and the many others whose names these are enough to 
recall. These men, again, were only the continuators of others who had 
laboured for social improvement. Adam Smith himself, a great name 
to us, was only one of many economists of his century, and our memory 
and our gratitude are net great enough to remember all who have been 
public benefactors, and so we select one to receive homage for his 
class. Many circumstances favoured the studies of Isaac Goldsmid and 
led him to the adoption of those views which, in the present day, are 
accepted as the true teachings of philosophy, for his own sound judg- 
ment and independent character freed him from many prejudices, while 
his connection with a persecuted people threw him into association with 
those who in that day maintained liberal opinions at a price sometimes 
as high as martyrdom. His financial training in the technicalities of 
his father’s business, and in the operations of his uncles’, was calculated 
to give him sound knowledge of facts on many abstruse points of cur- 
rency ; and at a later period, his association with Ricardo made him 
familiarly practised in the theory and discussion of the leading ques- 
tions of political science. He might have been tempted, it will be 
thought, to have pursued some of these questions as Ricardo did, as an 
author, and it was not want of ability or energy which deterred him, 
but instead of restricting himself, as he would in such case have done, to 
one branch of inquiry, he remained a student, and thus laid the founda- 
tion for those wider attainments which more materially served him in 
the after part of his career. 

At an early period he was employed in the firm of Mocatta and 
Goldsmid, of which he afterwards became a partner—a firm so long 
established that they have been bullion brokers to the Bank of England 
from its foundation, and to the East India Company for above a century 
and a-half. The practice was that a member of each family should 
share in the firm, and it became a kind of inheritance, giving a solid 
but limited income. At that period only twelve Jewish brokers were 
allowed in the city of London, in consequence of the jealousy and 
prejudices against the Jews, and to one of these prizes Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid succeeded. He did not regret at a long after date when 
through his own exertions, this highly -valued privilege was rendered 
worthless by the business being freely thrown open to the body of the 
Jews. Whether in his father’s employment, or when a partner, he was 
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most assiduous in his attention to business, and at a period when his 
wealth was great, as punctual in attending to a matter of a few shillings 
as if he were dependent on it; nor was he ever ashamed of his business, 
having too great a pride to suppose that any honest occupation could be 
attended with shame, and entertaining no regard for anyone who could 
give expression to a contrary opinion. We notice the fact, not as con- 
ferring particular credit on him, but because in the highest and lowest 
circles there are men enough who appear to be ashamed of their business, 
and from some silly feeling neglect its duties, a course which in the long 
run has brought the son of many a millionaire to bankruptcy, and has 
been the real cause of the ruin of many an eminent mercantile house. 

The nature of the business was such that it allowed much spare time, 
for occasionally it would be limited to a few considerable transactions. 
As bullion brokers, under the original constitution of the Stock 
Exchange, are qualified to be members, Isaac Goldsmid was enabled to 
devote some portion of his time to the Stock Exchange, of which he con- 
tinued a member down to a comparatively late period. In the early course 
of his life he was tempted to engage in speculative operations, and these 
resulted in his losing on one occasion about sixteen thousand out of 
forty thousand he possessed. He felt so annoyed at what he deemed his 
own folly, and under the impression that he might be exposed to remark, 
that he ‘stayed some months away from the Stock Exchange, lest, as 
he said, he should be laughed at; but he most probably, as in other cases, 
applied a severer measure to himself than others would have done. He 
afterwards contented himself with more limited operations and with 
steady business as a jobber, thereby adding regularly to his income 
and, with his prudent habits, to his capital. In time, various 
inheritances contributed to his resources, but his large property was 
chiefly formed by his own earnings. 

On the Stock Exchange he was as familiar as is the wont of the 
place, and continued to be personally known to every member long after 
the period when he was esteemed to be a millionaire ; and after he had 
withdrawn his name from the list of members, his connection was 80 
far kept up by his occasionally making advances of his floating balances 
on a large scale for the account, a course which he preferred to that of 
deposit with the discount houses, as, though attended with more trouble, 
he had the occupation as well as the profit of the operation. Those 
who know the Stock Exchange only, from some of the loose members 
who enter its lists, as an alternative with huge gambling, may entertain 
the opinion that it is neither a safe school for manners and morals, nor 
favourable to steady and sober thought; but they may think a little 
further, that there have been other men on the Stock Exchange, and, 
notably, Goldsmid’s early contemporaries and associates, Baily, one of 
our greatest philosophers, and Ricardo, justly esteemed as a political 
economist. Suffice it to say that Goldsmid never lost his own self- 
respect, or the respect of others under any circumstances. 

At an early period of life, though later than usual among Jews, 
on the 29th April, 1804, Isaac Goldsmid married his cousin Isabel, 
the second daughter of his uncle Abraham, a choice which secured 
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him long happiness. Although he lived in a moderate way in the 
eastern part of the city, his social circle was already distinguished 
by the character of his friends and companions, who were chosen 
not for wealth or rank, but for personal qualifications of mind or 
heart. In the houses of his uncles, the great capitalists of the day, he 
saw enough of grandeur and magnificence. In those brilliant parties 
might be met more princes and more personages of title than any child 
of Judah or favourite of fortune has congregated before or since ; more, 
persons of rank have declared, than even in the mansions of the 
aristocracy, for a premier or a duke could not invite political opponents, 
while the Goldsmids were not only courted for their wealth and power, 
but were personally popular, and were known to and sought by all of 
distinction. Their nephew was most likely decided in his own choice 
of associates by his personal disposition; but he saw enough in his 
uncles’ history to entertain little regard for the fellowship of princes, 
statesmen, beauties or bankers, for when ruin fell upon his house the 
courtiers of fortune vanished as did the treasures, and their affection 
was found alike fleeting ; and yet the Goldsmids were not taxable with 
the mere ostentation of their wealth, while they were known to be 
liberal in their friendships and munificent in their charities. Many 
indeed was the man in the City of London who owed his fortune or a 
happy service to Abraham or Benjamin Goldsmid. 

Isaac Goldsmid not only partook the pleasures of society, but he dis- 
charged its duties. In those days the rich Jew had few political duties 
and no rights, and the poor Jew was a pariah, hooted and stoned by men 
and boys in the streets of London. In the general expression of loyalty 
and devotion to the House of Hanover, which the Jews had always 
manifested, they came forward at the threatened invasion of Napoleon, 
as their fathers had done in Prince Charles Edward’s invasion in 1746, 
to offer their services, and many of the Jews having by his influence 
entered the ranks, he acted for some time as Captain of the Tower 
Hamlet Volunteers. A like spirit led him at an advanced age, during 
the Chartist demonstration of 1848, to attend at Whitehall as one of the 
Middlesex magistrates for service during the day. 

The only way in which a Jew in those days could exercise political 
functions—and then the career was open to him—was to take the oaths 
as mere form, as Gideon, Lopez, Ricardo and Bernal did; not treating 
them as of any binding efficacy. Being considered a form of persecution 
and involving no conscientious scruple, there was no ceremony made in 
taking the formal oaths, which in those days were profanely required 
for every public duty and in the transaction of all public business, and 
there has not been a Parliament for the last hundred years without a 
Jew in it. Indeed, from the date the first Jewish Emancipation Act 
was passed and repealed, from George the Second’s time till now, the 
legislature has never kept out the Jew. Isaac Lyon Goldsmid liked 
no such way of acquiring political power, and he had as great an influence 
as any one in first creating among the Jews an indisposition to exercise 
such functions surreptitiously, as he afterwards had in inducing the nation 
openly to recognise the rights of its Jewish citizens. 
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His scruples in this respect were not prompted by any narrow theo- 
logical considerations, and, indeed, his after career showed that he was 
free from Jewish prejudice, but he was moved by the broad principles 
of right and wrong ; and, though he considered that it was a grievous 
injury that he should be deprived of those privileges which every one 
born jn the country, whether of English origin or of stranger blood, 
possessed, he did not consider that any such wrong made it right for 
the individual by simulation to possess himself of the privilege so with- 
held. The theologians were indeed disposed casuistically to decide, 
that the political compromises in question were of no more moment than 
other compromises of necessity, conceded by a weak people to a strong 
majority, and, as is known, several Jews have acted successfully upon 
this doctrine. Indeed, towards the end of the struggle, the question 
becaine so narrowed, that the last concession demanded was little more 
than a form; but as even this was demanded as a right and conscien- 
tiously resisted, the whole claim has been enforced. 

In the treatment of this question Isaac Goldsmid materially differed 
from most of his contemporaries and friends. He was closely allied 
with the utilitarian and, at that time, radical school; but instead of 
limiting himself to a question of abstract right, or of political dogma, 
he always appealed t» the highest motives, having a living faith, which 
was the spring of his actions. It was fortunate, perhaps, that these 
scruples withheld him from political temptations, for, in the long run, 
they enabled him much more effectually to accomplish the objects he 
had deepest at heart; by restricting him from political exertion 
and party warfare, they forced him, as it were, into the cause of social 
reform and improvement, and acquired for him that personal considera- 
tion and that acquaintance with leading statesmen which were so 
valuable when Jewish Emancipation came to be agitated by him. 

With this disposition, he was gradually led into numerous projects 
for public improvement and social reform, being found zealous, perse- 
vering and judicious; but it must not be supposed that he entered 
upon any such task from any love of display, or the desire of distinction, 
for he was always retiring in character, and only to be brought forward 
by some necessity of doing good. Among various labours in which he 
was engaged, at the beginning of this century, many of which have 
ceased to be of interest, may however be named the Croydon and 
Merstham Railway, the London Institution, and the London Docks. 
Those who are ill-informed enough to believe as an article of popular 
faith that George Stephenson invented railways, may choose to disbelieve 
that, in the beginning of this century, a general scheme of railways was 
projected, and the locomotive set running. Mr. Goldsmid, in common 
with many far-seeing men, thought the railway system must become of 
general use in the country, from its great superiority, and therefore took 
part in the Croydon and Merstham Railway, which was laid down for 
the purpose of bringing stone and other produce to London. In this 
view he was doomed to be disappointed, being, as in some other things, 
before his time, for these first railways fell into neglect, and the railway 
system did not come into action for a quarter of a century afterwards ; 
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and this very Croydon Railway being utterly without traffic, was sold 
to the Brighton Railway Company in these latter times, and pulled up. 
Forty years after his first essay, as Sir Isaac Goldsmid he took an 
active part as a director in this very Brighton Railway, and found 
himself contending for the construction of a terminal station on. property 
of his own at Brighton. Such are the mutations of events, and a lesson 
is to be learned from them even as to projects.and improvements in our 
days. Had due exertion been used, our fathers or grandfathers might 
have had the benefit of the railway system as well as ourselves. 

While residing in Finsbury Square Mr. Goldsmid took an earnest 
interest in the London Institution, now in Finsbury Circus; was a 
liberal contributor to it, long an active manager, and subscribed to the 
day of his death. 

The London Docks presented another of those undertakings into 
which Mr. Goldsmid entered, as much from zeal and the spirit of specu- 
lation as from the mere desire for investment. Looking to the great 
benefit docks must confer on the port of London, he became a shareholder 
and was in the direction for nearly half a century, being most assiduous 
in his attendance, and devoting much time and attention to. promote 
the business of the company. He was, however, doomed to much 
disappointment, as the undertaking remained for rd years unremu- 
nerative, and only slowly rose from 2, 2}, and 23 per cent. to its 
present rate. This did not prevent him from engaging subsequently 
on a much larger scale in another enterprise of the same kind, the 
Birkenhead Docks, of which he became chairman and the chief 
promoter. In this great and ingenious undertaking he took a strong 
personal interest, and made very large advances to. it ; but though he 
ultimately secured his capital, yet he remained without div idend; and 
the company had to abandon the enterprise to the Corporation of 
Liverpool, by whom its benefits are being realised. 

We must now revert to special incidents of Mr. Goldsmid’s life, and 
pass from the period of the revoluiionary war to the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba. His cousins showing a greater desire to enjoy the pleasures 
of fortune and the advantages of society than to attend to business, 
Mr. Goldsmid was looked upon as the future representative of his 
uncles, whose power and reputation yearly increased, as they con- 
tracted year after year the Government loans; but in latter years 
the competition of the elder Rothschild had begun to show itself, and 
he carried off several contracts. At length, as is well known, the 
Goldsmids having taken a heavy loan on peace terms, the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba caused a fearful panic and depreciation of 
securities on the Stock Exchange, the scrip-holders forfeited their allot- 
ments, and the two Goldsmids were left to bear the brunt, being 
personally responsible to the Government. In vain they applied to the 
Exchequer for some relief, and urged their former services; but to their 
bond they were held, and they saw utter ruin before them. The 
unhappy men ended their lives by their own hands, and thus fell the 
fortunes. of their house. Isaac Lyon Goldsmid sedulously exerted 
himself to save something from the relics, which the extents of the 
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Exchequer had left, but the provision so made for the widows and 
children was narrow and their position was never retrieved; but he 
ultimately succeeded in his own person in restoring the splendour of 
his family and its commercial rank. 

One of the first great movements in which Mr. Goldsmid was 
concerned was that for Negro Emancipation, a favourite agitation at 
the end of the last century and in the beginning of this century. 
Negro Emancipation brought him into connection with many members of 
the Society of Friends, and thereby in co-operation with them in Joseph 
Lancaster's educational movement, and Mrs. Fry’s prison reforms. 

To the cause of education he was a fast and firm friend, but while 
giving a general and unobtrusive aid to the movement, Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid had always in view to improve the educational institutions of 
the Jews as his own personal task. This he did in a legitimate spirit, 
not as being a mere Jew or acting exclusively for Jewish interests, but 
because he felt first that it was his duty as a Jew to take part in any 
measure of national benefit, and then because he considered that in so 
doing the Jews too could profit by their participation in the general 
improvement, but taking care that neither should they forget their 
interests, nor should their interests be forgotten. In the promotion of 
the education of the working-classes of this country he took a most 
disinterested part, because he felt strongly that the mass of ignorance 
and vice was rather to be overcome by the careful training of children 
than by combating with the fixed habits of the adults. This was one 
reason which first led him to take an interest in the plans of Robert 
Owen, by whose well-meaning and disinterested exertions he was 
much impressed ; and looking to the end sought, instead of regarding 
chiefly the faults of Robert Owen, Goldsmid continued his countenance 
to him to the last, as did Brougham and others of his contemporaries. 
Goldsmid had the satisfaction of seeing the infant-school system applied 
to Jewish children, and this institution he zealously supported for many 
years. It may be said that the cause of Jewish education is an 
hereditary one with the Goldsmid family. 

When Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid found in the last century 
that the Jewish child could not obtain apprenticeship to any ordiuary 
trade under the jealous restrictions then in force, they established the 
Jews’ Hospital, now a large institution at Mile End, where the children 
not only receive the usual instruction in reading and writing, but are 
taught shoemaking, tailoring and many common trades. This has 
proved one of the most successful industrial institutions of the metro- 
polis. Of the Baron Goldsmid’s exertions for Jewish education we 
shall have to speak in detail, but we may observe that while the ladies 
of his family have taken a personal share in promoting female education, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid laboured with his father at University College, 
and Frederick Goldsmid in advancing primary education. Thus of 
late years the Baron took a less active part in the separate insti- 
tutions, because he had trained his children to this task. 


(To be continued.) 
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EUROPEAN FAME AND EUROPEAN FINANCE. 


Att Europe is arming, and all Europe is borrowing. The connection 
between the two processes is of very ancient date. We may doubt, 
indeed, whether the old Romans ever discovered the virtues of a national 
loan as a means of carrying on their conquests. We suspect they were 
more fond of relying upon Napoleon’s maxim, that war should support 
war, though even they found out that gold was as necessary a sinew of 
war as iron itself. But now the world has grown too enlightened to 
tolerate those rough-and-ready means of making the vanquished pay 
for their own defeat; and besides, before it can be done it is necessary 
that some one should be vanquished. Therefore all three of the belli- 
gerent powers commence the war by borrowing money on all sides, 
wherever they can find persons with faith enough in them to lend it. 
The process is not confined, indeed, to the actual combatants, for we find 
that the neutral state of Prussia, being in the awkward position of next 
door to a burning house, has determined to take all necessary precautions 
in the way of defence; and as the grand indispensable preliminary to 
that step, her Chambers have just unanimously authorised her Govern- 
ment to contract a new loan. Sardinia borrowed money very recently, 
and there is every prospect of her speedily coming into the market 
again. Austria begins the war with a suspension of cash payments 
throughout her own dominions, which comes as near to a confession of 
bankruptcy as a great nation can come, Russia, too, though not more 
a party concerned than Prussia, is, as all the world knows, sadly in want 
of money, and only lately came into the market asking for a loan of 
twelve millions sterling—a request which she has since withdrawn, 
simply because she could find no lender disposed to accommodate her. 
The position of France is the most favourable of all these powers. With 
her it is but to ask and have. The spectacle which the capital of that 
country has presented within the last few days is probably unexampled 
in the history of states. The Government announced a loan of twenty 
millions sterling, and appealed to the people at large to furnish the same, 
intimating its willingness to take amounts as low as ten francs. The 
loan was hardly opened when the offices were besieged with subscribers; 
and in less than a week we learn that the subscriptions amounted to 
three times the sum required. We have been told that the war was 
unpopular in France, but we hardly think the advocates of that theory 
will appeal to this spontaneous proof of confidence in the Government in 
support of their opinion. 

Sooner or later, however, these demands for money will tell upon our 
own market. As the war proceeds the demand will become more urgent; 
more favourable terms will be offered; and wherever the loan may be 
negociated in the first instance, it is sure to find its way at last to the 
English Stock Exchange, the great money mart of the whole world. 
Even Austria, however much she may be able by her system of govern- 
ment to stop all payments in hard cash among her own subjects, will 
soon find that she cannot obtain her supplies from abroad in the same 
fashion. Money she must have, on whatever terms; and on whatever 
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bourse the loan may be contracted for, in one shape or another it will 
be sent over here soliciting a favourable reception. If England can 
contrive to keep out of the war—as we earnestly trust and hope she 
will—the monied men of this country are likely to hold in their hands 
the destinies of the war, and, by their decision to whom they will lend 
money and to whom they will refuse it, to turn the scale of victory. A 
solemn responsibility, truly. We are not about to follow the example 
of Mr. Cobden, who some few years ago attempted to raise an outery in 
the City against all who lent money to foreign states, on the plea that 
they were upholding despotism—an attempt which was treated in the 
City with the contempt it deserved; but it is worth while to examine 
for a moment the financial condition of the different countries to see 
what chance there may be of money lent to them being safe in their 
hands, The condition of Austria we should fancy speaks for itself? A 
country that finds itself compelled to suspend cash payments at the out- 
set of a war—a step which other nations only take under extreme 
pressure—must have its finances in a fearful state of derangement, and 
accordingly we are not at all surprised to learn from an official return 
lately published, that for the last five or six years the expenditure of 
Austria has largely exceeded its revenue. Sometimes the deficit was 
as high as ten millions sterling—it was never lower than five. And no 
steps appear to have been taken either to reduce the expenditure or, by 
increased taxation, to bring up the income to the level of the expense. 
And all this, it must be remembered, took place in a period of profound 
peace, when she had no Crimean war upon her hands to raise her 
expenditure. What may be expected from her now that she has entered 
upon a contest of which one of the conditions, caused by the modern 
appliances of war, is that it will be costly beyond all former precedent ? 
As for her antagonist, Sardinia, we are sorry to say that matters are 
very little better. She, too, has been for the last five years constantly 
accumulating a deficit ; and though a portion of that was incurred by 
the part she took in the war with Russia, a part also since that time in 
preparing for the struggle which has now come, and which she has long 
foreseen, still it remains true that even her peace establishments are out 
of all proportion to her resources, and her deficiency amounts on an 
average to above two millions a year. Of the state of France it is more 
difficult to speak, as the published accounts give us an estimate for the 
year 1860, and an account of the actual income and expenditure of 1857, 
but leave us in doubt as to the actual condition of the finances in the 
current year. We believe, however, that even in France there is a 
deficit, which is only made up by the produce of former loans, and that 
the actual yearly revenue of the country does not meet the actual ex- 
penditure. Of Russia and Prussia we need not speak ; if they are forced 
into loans only by preparations for war, what will their condition be 
shoud that calamity actually overtake them ? 

A midst all these armings for war and scrambling for money to sup- 
port war, our own country holds a proud pre-eminence. We too, like 
Prussia and the other states of the Continent, though not immediately 
interested in the struggle, have far too vital an interest in its progress 
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and results to allow us to stand by as indifferent spectators ; and we, 
like them, are taking the necessary precautions for self-defence; but we 
are not, like them, reduced to the necessity of borrowing money for the 
purpose. According to the cheering statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Aylesbury, the finances of England are even at this 
moment of suspense and alarm displaying their wonted elasticity ; and 
if the national defences should require a larger amount than the annual 
surplus can meet, the re-imposition of a small modicum of those taxes 
recently taken off would be found amply sufticient; so that we shall not 
need to go a borrowing for the necessary means to defend ourselves. 
The same patriotic spirit to which our war minister has so spiritedly 
appealed in his circular for the formation of rifle corps will respond to 
the call of the finance minister, should that call become necessary. We 
cannot, therefore, hold out to our monied men the hope that our Govern- 
ment will descend into the field and compete with their neighbours on 
the Continent for a loan. But this is certain, that the demand for 
money which the all-cevouring maw of war creates will have a corres- 
ponding effect upon securities of all kinds whatever. Our own stocks 
and railway shares, the market for our colonial securities, cannot remain 
tranquil, while all the money markets on the Continent are in boiling ex- 
citement. There will be plenty of demand for gold in England, and at 
remunerative rates. We put it, therefore, to our men of capital, whether 
it would be wise to trust their money in the hands of those foreign Govern- 
ments who, under the pressure of war, are making such convulsive efforts 
to clutch it, when they can more usefully and safely employ it at home. 
We doubt not that the most tempting baits will be held out, at rates of 
interest to which we in this country make no pretension. But it is un- 
necessary to do more than remind them of the Duke of Wellington’s 
maxim, that a high rate of interest means a small security for the prin- 
cipal; and, from the glance we have taken at the present fnancial 
condition of the different combatants, our readers can see how little 
chance there is either of the principal being repaid or the high interest 
maintained. Is it not better to retain our gold at home, employ it in our 
own investments, where the profit will not be much if at all less, and the 
principal will be much more secure? And if an additional argument be 
wanting, let it not be forgotten that the capitalists of Europe would 
deserve well of this generation and of posterity if they could starve the 
present combatants into peace. 








TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for March, which were issued on the 25th 
April, show an increase in our exportations equal to that preseuted in the 
preceding month, the excess over the total for the corresponding month of 
last year being £2,312,954, while as compared with March, 1857, when the 
false inflation of trade was at its height, there is also the large augmentation 
of £856,880. Such results naturally prompt an inquiry whether the husi- 
ness of the country can possibly at the present moment be free from all 
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ansound influences, but there is nothing on the surface to indicate that such 
1s not the case. The continental preparations for war have doubtless 
operated powerfully in stimulating the demand for various kinds of goods. 
The subjoined table exhibits the exact increase or decrease under each 


head :-— 


DecLARED VALUE OF EXpPorRTATIONS. 





Months ending March 31, 1858, 























and March 31, 1859. 1858. 1859. Increase. | Decrease. 
Apparel and slops £109,909 132,124 22,215 — 
Beerandale . 142,579 | 206,030 63,451 dt 
Books ... ss. 29,581 35,845 6,264 — 
Butter ... 32,189 53,689 21,500 a 
Candles 8,346 10,633 2,287 _ 
Cheese ... ... 5,214 11,084 5,870 a 
Coals and culm 205,999 270,101 64,102 _ 
Cordage... ... os 24,711 29,863 5,152 _ 
a 2,636,912 | 3,215,414 578,502 _— 
Cotton yarn ... 866,823 849,320 — 17,503 
Earthenware 84,294 119,336 35,042 pat 
Fish 13,695 17,114 3,419 _ 
Furniture ae iad 21,338 20,525 — 1,013 
ee ae ee 43,613 51,322 7,709 _ 
Haberdashery... .00 ase 320,532 463,235 142,703 an 
ON era rma 262,618 309,916 47,298 — 
Leather R 166,448 154,945 — 11,503 
Se 354,861 437,569 82,708 — 
Linen yarn ... 152,293 178,124 25,831 
Machinery ose 212,744 217,866 5,122 — 
Iron and steel ... 758,439 | 1,227,778 469,339 — 
Copper and brass... ... 217,565 200,848 — 16,717 
dn is bs 35,250 | 61,462] 26,212 on 
iar: 118,415 | 189,585 71,170 _ 
Oil seed eco eee 66,777 116,277 49,500 as 
Painters’ colours... 34,691 58,141 23,450 _— 
Pickles and sauces 27,997 30,080 2,083 os 
Plate and jewellery ... 43,974 42,049 pte 1,925 
Salt a <a aa a ah 17,876 15,108 — 2,768 
a “a oe. sa oe 144,955 195,212 50,257 — 
Soap i ae 15,050 16,331 1,281 —s 
Soda 51,237 108,237 57,000 a 
Spirits ... 15,407 22,731 7,324 - 
Stationery ae 55,624 70,931 15,307 _ 
Sugar, refined ...  ...  w 21,972 53,849 31,877 — 
Wool — ae we 74,065 30,071 — 43,994 
er 737,994 | 1,106,164 368,170 — 
Woollen Yarn ... ... ws. . 193,490 200,354 6,864 — 
Unenumerated articles... ...| 674,797 784,165 109,368 — 
Total... 9,000,274 |11,313,228 





The aggregate value of our exports during the first three months of the 
year has been £30,520,794, against £23,510,290 in the corresponding period 
of 1858, showing an increase of £7,010,504, or 30 per cent., which has 


occurred as follows :— 


January ° vee 
February... eee 
March ooo see 


£2,371,823 
2,325,727 
2,312,954 
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Compared with the same period of 1857, there has been an increase of 
£1,693,301, or nearly 6 per cent. 

With regard to imported commodities, the receipts of flour again show 
a falling off in consequence of our unremunerative prices. Of cther articles 
the consumption has been moderate. Coffee and spirits again show a 
decrease, and sugar, tea, wines, tobacco, and spices a continued increase. 

Subjoined are the quantities of provisions, &c., imported and taken for 
home consumption :— 











Months ending March 31, 1858, Imported. Home Consumption. 
and March 31, 1859. Ee ee See 9 oe a 
1858. 1859. | 1858. 1859. 
Grain, wheat, qrs.... 201,622 | 259,872 | 201,622 | 259,872 
Grain of other descriptions, ars. 114,097 227,104 | 114,097 | 227,104 
Indian corn, qrs.... ...  «.. 100,831 90,814 | 100,831 | 90,814 
Flour and meal, ewt.... .. 529,763 | 328,936 | 529,763 | 328,936 
Provisions—Bacon, &e. &e., ‘owt. 72,616 48,372 Free. | Free. 
Butter and cheese, cwt. ... ... 60,663 57,788 58,737 | 53,768 
Animals, No. a ae 2,924 14,547 | Free. | Free. 


Eggs, No. ... ws. see eee ove 13,441,200 {19,468,600 |13,362,000 19,322,200 
eS ee a 497,794 | 317,308 | 284,516 





Coffee, Ib. 31. 1. 1. 2 2] 8.283'294 | 2,375,624 | 3,369,286 | 2,843,646 
Sugar, cwt.... 1... ss vee] 492.296 | 663,164 | 671,221 | 727,336 
Tea, Ib. sss see see ee see} 7,573,685 | 8,034,232 | 5,984,119 | 6,231,593 
Rice, cwt. 0... eee see cee| 319,037 |} 167,223 | 103,963 | 117,202 
Spirits, gallons ... ... ... ...| 598,976 | 1,158.547 | 411,115 | 401,433 
Wines, gallons... 1. 1...) | 399,904 | "492,185 | 551,937 | 635,605 
Tobacco, Ib. . vee eee 2,682,206 | 661,041 2,950,190 | 2,986,322 
Currants and. raisins, ‘ewt. 1 21,067 36,727 | 37,800 | 50,580 











Lemons and oranges, bushels .. 160,660 130,534 | 168,034 132,342 
Spices, as ae ae 920,335 592,280 349,519 357,920 
Ditto, cwt. ... 0 wa. | 4,690 | 1,368 | 1,720 1,630 





The following are the comparative imports and exports of raw material, 
showing very large arrivals in every case except tallow :— 





Months ending March 31, 1858, | sagen. upected. 
nN 1, 1859. ne eat 
and March 31, 1859 ~ 1858. e 1859. | 1858. | 1859. 
| 
| 








rma tae er : 24,714 38,957 
Blemp, CW. cco cee sce cee cee 46,915 101,646 
Raw silk, lb. 619,179 974.433 





111,565 207,738 














| 
Cotton, cwt.... 2.2 se see eee] 661,951 | 833,316 50,463 71,613 
Wool, Ib. 12. se see ve vee! 4,495,922 | 8,163,985 | 3,135,196 | 3,079,081 
Tallow, ewt. ve ee] 62,521 | 21,940 300 343 
Of silk manufactures the totals stand thus :— 
Months ending March 31, 1858, Imported. | Home Consumption. 
March : 59. ; 
ae oe 1858. 1859. 1858. | 1859. 








Silk manufactures of Europe, lb. 98,049 118,499 99,611 
Ditto of India, pieces ——— 17,906 41,788 12,966 


117,056 
6,167 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tue Moniteur publishes the following monthly debtor and creditor account 
of the Bank of France made up to Thursday, May the 12th :— 











DEBTOR. F. Cc. CREDITOR. P. ©. 
Capital of the Bank ...... 91,250,000 0 | Cashinhand  ...........000 174,950,879 75 
OS ae 91,250,000 0 Cash in the branch banks 843,394,746 0 
Profits in addition tocapital Commercial bills overdue 625,290 61 
, (Art. 8, Law of June 9. Do. discounted, not yetdue 261,462,062 55 

oo een 1,510,527 65 Ditto in the branch banks 250,116,915 0 
Reserve of the Bank ...... 12,980,759 14 | Advanced on deposit of 
OT BRDIEIO cencanssccrecccsee 9,123,000 0 SS eee 306,200 0 
Ditto inlanded property... 4,000,000 0 | Do. by the branch banks 588,800 0 
Bank notes in circulation 736,844,178 0 | Do.on French public secu- 
Bank notesto order ...... 7,199,511 69 SND. <supens eacnntoneienon 29,730,900 0 
Receipts payable at sight 12,473,741 0 Do. by the branch banks 14,606,200 0 
Treasury account-current, Do. on railway securities 114,972,800 0 
EEE | cadieeaentimenenl 94,611,554 7 Do. by the branch banks 30,552,100 0 
Sundrvaccounts-current... 263,389.366 79 | Do. on Crédit | oncier scrip 704,200 0 
Do. withthe branch banks 37,240,364 0 Do. on branch banks scrip 451,100 0 
Dividends payable ......... 496,207 25 Dv. tothe State on agree- 
Discounts and sundry in- ment of June 30, 1848... 70,000,000 0 
EE | aicncistndeninsnnecnns 2,889,820 41 Government stockreserved 12,980,750 14 
Cominission on deposits .... 7,678,127 74 | Ditto disposable ............ 52,198,888 18 
Re-discounted during the New shares, not settled .. oe 
last-six months ......... 1,005,377 37 Hotel and furniture ... 4,000,000 0 
Surplus of paid-up bills ... 14,164 22. Landed property of the 
ND “sktas deidieesanesne 8,404,271 53 branch banks  .....c..c000..- 6,871,419 0 
Expenses of the Bank....... 1,637,648 43 
ic cintniiiacniednnsniainiinains 3210,609 20 
F. 1,377,360,958 86 F. 1,377,360,958 86 














Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, De GERMINY. 


This return shows a decline of £1,040,000 in the bullion, in addition to 
that of £522,000 shown in the preceding statement. The total is now re- 
duced to £20,700,000. There has been a rather large increase in the 
discounts, accompanied by an equal increase in the deposits, which seems to 
indicate that the trading classes have been making provision for future 
emergencies 








Legal Miscellany. 





THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
IN RE JONATHAN HILLS. 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on the 3rd of May, the bankrupt Jonathan 
Hills applied to Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque for his certificate. 

This case was connected with, or rather arose out of, the failure of the 
Gravesend and Dartford Bank. Mr. Bagley opposed for the assignees, and 
Mr. Lawrance supported the bankrupt’s application, The bankrupt was a 
miller, and carried on businessin co-partnership with one Hands. He is the 
son of the late Jonathan Hills, one of the partners in the Dartford Bank, 
who died since the failure, and the brother of Robert Hills, who was also a 
partner in that establishment. The Dartford Bank on December 17th, 
1857, closed its doors, being then under very heavy liabilities to the Com- 
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mercial Bank of London, which held securities for the advances made to 
the Dartford Bank; and it was alleged by Mr. Lawrance that the Commer- 
cial Bank for a considerable period kept the Dartford Bank going, thus 
ensnaring innocent depositors and customers, by means of which the debt 
to the Commercial Bank of London by the Dartford Bank was very largely 
reduced. It was objected, on behalf of the assignees, that the bankrupt had 
incurred heavy liabilities on behalf of the Commercial Bank at a period 
when his means did not by any means justify his doing so. He gave the 
bank, as a guarantee on behalf of the Dartford Bank, in which, as has been 
stated, his father and brothers were partners, his promissory note for 
£4,500, without apprising his partner, Mr. Hands, of the course 
which he took. The whole amount of the liabilities incurred by the bank- 
rupt on behalf of the Dartford Bank was between £15,000 and £16,000. 
When the bank stopped payment there were in it £1,865 to the credit of 
Jonathan Hills, jun. (the bankrupt), and his partner Mr. Hands. As soon 
as the failure occurred, it was said the bankrupt must have known he was 
not able to meet his engagements, and yet he then entered into an arrange- 
ment with his partner, of which the creditors (Mr. Bagley said) had great 
reason to complain. According to the original deed of partnership between 
Jonathan Hills, jun., and Hands, the firm would last until March, 1858, 
but the bankrupt, upon the failure of his father and brother, anticipated the 
dissolution, and took upon himself the whole of the liabilities in respect of 
his father and brother, for which the house of J. Hills and Hands would 
be otherwise liable, quite indemnifying his partner. The bankrupt had 
also about this time, by the arrangement with Hands, passed to him the 
debt to Miss Collins, a lady who resided in his house, and had charge of his 
motherless children; Miss Collins having, it was not denied, from time to 
time made Jonathan Hills, jun., those advances in hard cash. By the course 
which the bankrupt took the creditors lost half of the cash balance in the 
bank at the time of its closing, about £900. It was alleged that as soon 
as he became aware of the failure of his father and brother, he went to Mr. 
Hands, his partner, and said he was “‘a ruined man.” The property which 
the bankrupt surrendered was £559, and were it not for the course he took 
as to the premature dissolution of his own partnership, the assignees alleged 
that there would be, instead of £500 and odds, £2,000 for the creditors. 
After the arrangement with Hands, it was said that the bankrupt had 
acted for his former partner at a salary of £3 per week, but at length 
came into that court and made himself bankrupt—a course which, it was 
urged against him, he ought to have taken immediately upon the failure of 
the bank. 

The bankrupt examined—Said, I was in partnership with Mr. Hands 
about 17 years. I began with borrowed capital, but paid it all off, and 
afterwards accumulated a considerable capital. Our firm never was 
insolvent. The partnership would expire by deed in March, 1858, but in 
consequence of the failure of the bank it was dissolved in January, when I 
told my partner for the first time of my liability on account of the bank. 
When [ undertook that liability I was perfectly solvent, with a surplus of 
£2,792. Hands and Hills banked at the Dartford Bank, but did not keep a 
very large balance there. My brother told me that the bank was perfectly 
solvent, and that the Commercial Bank held £1 10s. for every £1 the 
Commereial Bank advanced. I had at one time a balance of £1,860 there. 
It was in consequence of my brother’s representation as to the solvency of 
the Dartford Bank that I undertook the liability on account of it. My 
partner spoke to me about allowing so large a balance as £1,860 to remain 
at the Dartford Bank. I told my partner what my brother told me, and 
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said I would take all the risk upon myself. My partner said he was on 
this understanding perfectly satisfied, and it was upon these terms the 
joint balance was allowed to accumulate. It was in 1856 I undertook the 
liability on account of the Dartford Bank with Mr. Miskin and Mr. Waites, 
of Gravesend, to the Commercial Bank. Miskin and Waites were men of 
substance. The latter was said to be worth £20,000. I did not think 
there was any risk or danger in undergoing the liability, and therefore did 
not communicate it to my partner. I took upon myself a liability for the 
£1,800 after I gave the guarantees to the Commercial Bank. I guaranteed 
the Commercial Bank jointly with others for £5,000 in 1855, and the 
guarantees were renewed. Guarantees were subsequently given for the 
discount of all bills discounted by the Commercial for the Dartford Bank 
—that was, a general guarantee, with no amount stated. Much more 
recent guarantees and renewals were indefinite and silent as to amount and 
general guarantees. I determined upon dissolution of partnership upon 
the failure of the bank. I received thereupon from Mr. Hands £5,000, and 
gave it up to the official assignee in December, 1858. My private and 
separate debts were only £316, so that I had 20s. in the pound anda 
surplus. I did not think when the bank stopped I should be called upon 
for one penny. My brother, a week before its failure, said that there 
would be a large surplus from the security held by the Commercial Bank. 
When we dissolved, my partner undertook all our partnership debts and 
liabilities—an engagement which he fulfilled. Our partnership took Miss 
Collins’s debt upon it before the bank stopped. My partner insisted upon 
dissolution, saying I had broken the partnership agreement by being 
surety for my father and brother without his knowledge. Mr. Hands 
- me the balance due to me upon dissolution of our partnership in bills 
or what was due to me, about £500. Miss Collins still lives with me. I 
was under obligations to the Commercial Bank when we gave the acknow- 
ledgments to Miss Collins. She is a cousin of mine. I am a widower 
with several children, and she takes care of them. 

Mr. Miskin said, Robert Hills applied to me in 1856 to become guarantee 
to the Commercial Bank. I saw Mr. Cutbill, the manager, who said no 
further advances would be made to the Dartford Bank without further 
security. Robert Hills told me the Commercial Bank held 30s. in the 
pound security, and Mr. Cutbill said the same thing, and that Messrs. Hills 
owed the bank £42,000. I at that time owed nothing and was worth 
£5,000 or £6,000, all of which is gone through having become security. 
I placed money on deposit, £3,000, and gave title-deeds for £1,600 to the 
Commercial Bank, which has agreed to take £250, and give me up my deeds. 
Messrs. Hills told me they were in a good condition, and that statement, 
which Mr. Cutbill confirmed—that statement of Mr. Cutbill, the manager 
of the Commercial Bank— threw me off my guard. Waites also became 
security, and was a bankrupt before Mr. Commissioner Holroyd in con- 
sequence of being security. I thought Waites was worth £8,000 or 
£10,000 when he became security. The conversation with Mr. Cutbill 
took place May 24th, 1856. Mr. Cutbill told me he held as security 
£1 10s. for every £1 the Dartford Bank owed him. I did not ask him for 
any further explanation, for I believed what he said, as he confirmed what 
Hills said. 1 compromised the claim which the Commercial Bank had on 
me for £1,850. 

Commissioner.—Has Mr. Cutbill been examined? On behalf of the 
assignees his honour’s question was replied to in the negative ; but it was 
added that Mr. Cutbill was quite willing to be examined, and that the 
assignees would be glad if he was examined. Commissioner.—These are 
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very extraordinary statements concerning him. The assignees expressed 
their willingness that there should be an adjournment, and that Mr. Cutbill 
should be examined at the expense of the estate. 

Commissioner.—What has become of Walter Hills ? 

Mr. Lawrance.—Unfortunately he is a bankrupt also. 

Commissioner.—And Waites ? 

Mr. Lawrance.—Yes, unfortunately, Mr. Waites also became a bankrupt 
through his liability to the Commercial Bank, although he owed in private 
debts only £990, and had assets, £3,749. Mr. Commissioner Holroyd 
awarded to Mr. Waites a first-class certificate. 

On behalf of the assignees it was said by Mr. Bagley that no doubt all 
those persons concurred in the obligation to the Commercial Bank, and 
that they did so in the belief and upon the assumption that they would 
not be called upon to pay; but then they ought not to have incurred 
obligations which they could not meet. Was a man who had incurred 
those liabilities to be allowed to make such an excuse, and to give pre- 
ferences to some at the expense of the general body of his creditors—as, 
for instance, the manner in which the debt to Miss Collins was managed ? 

Mr. Lawrance, on behalf of the bankrupt, said it would be unfair to 
make any observations on the Commercial Bank, as to its mode of doing 
business ; but it was quite obvious to any man who listened to the evidence, 
that the conduct of the Commercial Bank had inflicted extreme hardship and 
even cruelty upon those parties who had given to it securities. Innocent 
parties, who were otherwise perfectly solvent, and carried on a prosperous 
business, were by this pernicious system of giving security for one bank to 
another, from motives of friendship and kindness, brought to utter ruin. 
In what manner the Commercial Bank of London had used the security 
which it had thus obtained it was no part of his business to inquire. 
Beyond all question, however, the Commercial Bank had contrived to 
reduce the amount of debt which the Dartford Bank owed to them, and 
they were even more conversant with the working of the Dartford Bank 
than Messrs. Hills themselves. When the Dartford Bank was under heavy 
liabilities to them they were casting about to find security where they 
could and how they could. There could be no doubt but that when 
Jonathan Hills, jun., became security he was a prosperous man with a 
large surplus, and Messrs. Waites and Miskin were similarly situated. 
They were first induced to give a guarantee for £5,000, and subsequently 
an indefinite guarantee, so that had the Commercial Bank discounted bills 
for the Dartford Bank to the extent of £140,000, the unfortunate securities 
would have been liable. What he contended for was, that it was the duty 
of Mr. Cutbill and Mr. Cutbill’s masters to point out to the unhappy men 
the enormous amount of liability upon which they might be entering—the 
most mischievious ard dangerous course upon which they had entered. 
The whole money in the hands of the Dartford Bank, when it closed, did 
not exceed £50. In short, for many along day before the Dartford Bank 
closed its doors it was the mere sieve through which the money of its 
customers and depositors percolated into the coffers of the Commercial 
Bank of London, and there could be no doubt but that Messrs. Hills were 
kept going in order that the Commercial Bank might reduce its debt, 
which they did in fact to a very large amount. These might be banking 
operations according to the present degraded standard of morality, but it 
used not to be looked upon as an honourable or legitimate proceeding. He 
must own it excited his deep disgust. He asked the Court to grant his 
client a first-class certificate. 

Mr. Bagley produced the original guarantee, which he read, and con- 
tended it was for an indefinite amount, and not restricted to £5,000. 
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Mr. Lawrance—Then why make mention of £5,000 at all, if it were not 
for the purpose of deceiving those who were induced to sign it? That 
only makes matters worse. 

The Commissioner—The bank seems to have had a very wide net, but 
with very small meshes. 

Mr. Lawrance—lIt would seem so, indeed. 

The Commissioner gave judgment. He said—This is another instance 
of the wide-spread ruin and disaster which arises from the misconduct of 
bankrupt bankers. I will not repeat what has been often said upon this 
subject. I believe it still to be true that no men bring such wide-spread 
ruin and misfortune upon society as those who abuse their character of 
bankers. Now, as te the case immediately before the Court, [ cannot come 
to the conclusion that I ought to give a first-class certificate, and I am 
sorry for it, because I believe Jonathan Hills intended to act honestly, and 
that he was probably led on to ruin by affectior. for his father and brother, 
and was so induced to join in a guarantee wi.n men who had a reputation 
for wealth. Still, no man is justified in being security for another unless 
he has property of his own sufficient to fall back upon after discharging 
the suretyship. I will lay down this rule, that no man is justified in specu- 
lating upon the contingency of those for whom he becomes liable being 
unable to meet their own liability. It is very possible that my brother 
commissioner, Holroyd, for whose decision I have entire respect, gave a 
first-class certificate to Waite, because the assets in that.case bore a larger 
proportion to the amount of liability than in this case of Jonathan Hills. 

Mr. Bagley—Waite was not opposed. 

Commissioner.—Neither do I quite understand how Jonathan Hills, jun., 
should be opposed by the Commercial Bank. Before bankers spread so 
very wide a net, they ought to be very well convinced that the men they 
were dealing with were able to incur those extensive liabilities. Had 
Jonathan Hills, immediately upon the failure of the Dartford Bank, called 
his creditors together and come to that court, he would be now in a better 
position. ite did not do that, but he made private arrangements by which 
the general body of his creditors were considerably damnified. At the 
same time his own debts were very few, and almost every other feature in 
the case is meritorious. On account of this one defect I cannot grant a 
first-class certificate, but I give him an immediate certificate of the second 
elass with very great pleasure. 





THE WESTERN BANK OF SCOTLAND.—IN RE. EDWIN ALFRED COLWELL. 


In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, on the 6th May, before Mr. Commissioner 
Murphy, this insolvent, who had been a wholesale milliner on Fish-street- 
hill, and a brickmaker in Sussex, was opposed by Mr. Dowse, on the part 
of the Western Bank of Scotland. Mr. Sargood supported. 

This ease disclosed some extraordinary circumstances connected with 
“bill transactions.” The Western Bank of Scotland had discounted 
largely for Messrs. Wallace, of Glasgow, and when they became bankrupt 
the bank held £11,762 of bills accepted ‘by the insolvent, and on which they 
now opposed. The arrangement with Messrs. Wallace was to send goods 
to Australia, and he was to accept bills. He admitted that he had accepted 
bills for Messrs. Wallace to upwards of £67,000. The present “ batch” 
consisted of 27 bills, all of which were produced in court. In the course 
of the case it was intimated by the learned commissioner that the manager 
of the bank should attend, as the insolvent stated that he believed money 
had first been obtained and then his acceptance had been obtained. The 
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insolvent admitted that he had received a commission of 1} per cent. on 
the bills. The commissioner said it was a material question with him 
whether the bank merely took the insolvent’s name to give currency to the 
bill, or whether they looked upon him as a person who could meet the 
liability. 

Mr. — made some strong remarks on the manner in which joint- 
stock banks took bills, and contended that the Western Bank of Scotland, 
which had had bills with the insolvent’s acceptances to an enormous 
amount, could not have been deluded with the belief that they were bond 
fide transactions. 

Mr. Dowse remarked that no doubt the inducement to the insolvent to 
accept the bills was the payment of 1} per cent. as his commission. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy was by no means disposed to pass this case 
without serious animadversion, as a warning to other parties that they 
were not to issue their acceptances, notwithstanding the facility of managers 
and directors in taking them. As this was the first case of the kind, he 
wished it to go forth to the public that he drew a wide distinction in the 
case of the Western Bank of Scotland, as it was a joint-stock bank, and 
the loss would fall on the shareholders, being under the unlimited liability 
law, and a private bank, in which case the loss would fall on the managers 
and directors, as they were the only persons liable. But in this case there 
were other persons—the shareholders—and they were the parties liable, 
and whose fortunes were staked to relieve the depositors. This insolvent 
had no right, and could not be justified, in accepting such a number of 
bills, even yo. the managers knew that he was a person of straw. In 
dealing with this case, he should consider the temptation the insolvent had 
met with in the facility with which his bills were taken by the bank; but 
it was a case in which, for the sake of others, he could not pass over, from 
the broad principle that a man had no right to issue his acceptances to such 
an extent, and as a protection to shareholders in joint-stock banks, who 
were liable to the depositors, and who were in such cases the sufferers. 
His honour gave a judgment of six months from the vesting order, being 

the full extent of the discretionary clause. 





THE NEWCASTLE COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY.—THE SADLEIR FRAUDS, 
WILSON V. KEATING, 


Tus case came before the Master of the Rolls on the 12th May. 

It was a bill by a former shareholder and director of the Newcastle 
Commercial Banking Company (which it will be remembered stopped pay- 
ment in consequence of the failure of the Tipperary Bank), against Mr. 
Keating, formerly M.P. for Cork, to recover the price of 105 shares in the 
bank, at £5 a share. It appeared that in 1853, John Sadleir formed a 
scheme for buying up and amalgamating a number of small joint-stock 
banks into one colossal establishment. The Newcastle Commercial Bank 
was one of the first operated upon, and the arrangement for the purpose 
was effected by two agreements between the managing director, a Mr. 
Walker, and Messrs. James Sadleir, Farmary, Law and Kennedy, who 
were directors of the London and County, and of the Royal British Bank, 
but who acted in this matter in conjunction with John Sadleir, without 
reference to either of the London banks with which they were connected. 
By the first of these agreements, which was dated the 6th of October, 
1855, Walker undertook within a limited time to transfer to Sadleir, Law, 
and Kennedy, or the persons whom they might nominate as purchasers, at 
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least 4,000 shares in the bank, and Sadleir and his colleagues agreed to 
purchase as many shares as should be offered to them within six months, 
at the price of £5 per share. There were other clauses providing for the 
retirement of the present board, and the appointment of directors from the 
Sadleir party. This arrangement was approved by a special general 
meeting of the shareholders of the bank, held on the 3rd of November, and 
on the 5th of November a supplementary agreement was executed between 
the same parties as the first, by which it was arranged that twelve months’ 
time should be allowed for payment for the shares to be purchased, and 
that the certificates should, in the meantime, be held by Mr. Walker, the 
manager. The plaintiff, among others, brought his shares to Walker for 
sale on the terms arranged, and notices of transfer by him and a great 
many other shareholders were duly signed by the respective vendors, and 
filled up, by the authority of John Sadleir, with the names of the persons 
whom he designated as purchasers. Among these the defendant Keating 
was put down as the purchaser of Wilson’s 105 shares. Something was 
supposed to turn on the fact that Keating’s name was written on the margin 
of the notice of transfer, but it appeared that this was done by John Sadleir’s 
solicitor merely as a direction for the preparation of the deed of transfer. 
The deed was accordingly prepared in the usual form. It recited that 
Keating had agreed to purchase 105 shares of Wilson for the sum of £525, 
and contained an acknowledgment that the money was paid, but no receipt 
was indorsed upon it. The deed so prepared was brought to the defendant 
for execution by John Sadleir and his solicitor, whether before or after its 
execution by the plaintiff was.a matter in dispute, though not perhaps a 
very material one. This was the first that Keating heard of the alleged 
sale to himself, and he declined to accept the transfer until John Sadleir 
assured him that he only wanted him to hold the shares as his trustee, and 
that they were already paid for, which his solicitor confirmed by pointing 
to the recital of the payment of the purchase money. The money, however, 
was never paid, and the shares were left, pursuant to the agreement of the 
5th November, under the control of Walker, the manager. Of this, Keating, 
although he was one of the new directors selected by John Sadleir, knew 
nothing, and the bank went on under the new management. The assets 
were transferred to London, where John Sadleir managed to dissipate them 
effectually before the close of his career by the suicide on Hampstead 
Heath. In consequence of this the Newcastle Bank stopped payment, with 
a claim against the Tipperary Bank as its principal asset. The shares 
of course became worthless and worse, and the plaintiff filed this bill 
to compel Keating to pay for those which had been transferred into his 
name. 

Mr. Palmer and Mr. Marten, for the plaintiff, argued that the execution 
of the deed of transfer was conclusive against the defendant, while, at the 
same time, it was open to the plaintiff to prove that the recital of the 
payment of the purchase money was false. 

Mr. Selwyn and Mr. H. Stevens, for the defendant, relied upon the 
admitted fact that there was no contract between the plaintiff and the 
defendant before the actual transfer, and that if the deed prevented Keating 
from asserting the real truth that he was a trustee only and not a pur- 
chaser, it must equally preclude the plaintiff from denying that the purchase 
money was paid. 

The Master of the Rolls held that the deed itself was equivalent to a 
contract, and that it was always open to a vendor to prove that bis pur- 
chase money was not paid, notwithstanding any contrary recital in the 
deed, consequently, Mr, Keating must be treated as the purchaser, and 
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must be ordered to pay the money. The fact was that it was a fraud by 
John Sadleir upon the defendant, but as the plaintiff had nothing to do 
with the false representation, he could not be made to bear the loss, 





Court of Queen’s Bench, April 29th.—(Before Lord CAMPBELL, O0.J., and 
Justices ERLE, Crompton and HI.u.) 


COOKE AND CO, U. FISHER. 


THIs was a special case for the opinion of the Court upon the effect of a 
guarantee given by the defendant to the plaintiffs, and of the correspondence 
which had subsequently passed between them. 

In 1849, John Fisher, a cornfactor, of Doncaster, kept a banking account 
with the plaintiffs, who are bankers in that town. 

In order to secure the balance of his account his brother George Fisher, 
the present defendant, a manufacturer, of Hoyle Street Works, in Sheffield, 
and another person of the name of Askham, who is since dead, gave to the 
bankers a guarantee dated the Ist of January, 1849, in the following 
terms :— 

“In consideration of your allowing Mr. John Fisher, of Doncaster, to 
overdraw his banking account and to continue your debtor thereon, we 
hereby do jointly and severally guarantee the payment of any sum which 
he now is or may at any time and from time to time hereafter be indebted 
to you, or any of you, or to any future partner or partners in your firm, or 
to you or any of you in conjunction with any such partner or partners, not 
exceeding £400, exclusive of interest, commission and charges.” 

John Fisher continued to keep the account with Cooke and Co. until 
1856, the balance being sometimes in his favour, and sometimes the reverse. 
In 1856 he failed, then owing the bank about £140. 

He offered a composition of 11s. in the pound to his creditors upon their 
signing a deed of release in the form customary in such cases. 

This offer being made, Messrs. Cooke and Oo. inquired of the defendant 
George Fisher, whether he preferred to give them authority to accept the 
proposed composition, and then pay the balance, or remit them the whole 
amount then due upon his brother’s account. 

George Fisher hesitated to make the required payment on his guarantee, 
apparently being under the impression that it had expired by lapse of time; 
but after receiving a communication from the bankers’ solicitors, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to them :— 

** Hoyle Street Works, Sheffield, May 19th, 1856. 
“Messrs. Cooke and Co., Doncaster, 

“In answer to an application dated the 17th instant from J. and J. W. 
Collinson, again referring to the letter of John Fisher’s that you advised me 
of, I now authorise you on my own account to accept the composition as 
offered, and I further agree to pay the difference between the amount of 
that composition and the amount of the debt guaranteed by myself and the 
late Thomas Askham, when called upon, in accordance with the said guaran- 
tee. Hoping this will be satisfactory, 

“‘T am, gentlemen, most respectfully, 
“Grorce FisHER.” 


On receipt of this letter Messrs. Cooke and Co. signed the release to John 
Fisher, and received the dividend of 11s. in the pound. Shortly afterwards 
they requested the defendant to pay the balance amounting to £75 10s. 6d. 
This he altogether refused to do, alleging that the guarantee was, according 
to the phraseology of it, only in operation whilst the balance of the banking 
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account was against John Fisher, and that on the first occasion when that 
balance turned in his favour, which had been the case more than once 
between 1849 and 1856, the guarantee expired and did not revive again 
under any cireumstances. 

Upon this view of the guarantee George Fisher contended that his letter 
‘of the 19th May, 1856, did not amount to an absolute promise to pay, 
because the promise was to pay ‘“‘in accordance with the said guarantee,” 
and that guarantee had become non-existent, and therefore no payment 
could be made in accordance with it. 

The defendant also maintained that the deed of release being an instru- 
ment of a higher nature than the letter of the 19th of May, 1856, could not 
be controlled by it, and that consequently the principal debtor being 
released by the deed, the defendant himself as surety was also released 
by its uncontrolled legal operation. 

Upon this an action was brought by Messrs. Cooke and Co. against 
George Fisher for the recovery of the balance of the banking account, and 
this action was subsequently turned into the present special case. 

Mr. Quain, for the plaintiffs, having stated the facts, 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., for the defendant, was asked by Lord Campbell, if his 
intention was to rely only on the insufficiency of the guarantee, his Lordship 
saying that if he did he thought he would be unable successfully to contest 
that point. 

Mr. Manisty replied that the short point was that the guarantee was only 
continuing so long as the principal was a debtor, and ceased when the 
account was in his favour. 

His Lordship then said that the Court would not trouble Mr. Quain to 
argue the case. It was clear that the force of the guarantee was maintained 
as long as the banking account went on, whatever might be the state of the 
balance from time to time, and that the judgment must be in favour of the 
plaintiffs. 





EXTENSIVE CONSPIRACY TO DEFRAUD BANKS BY MEANS 
OF FORGED CHEQUES. 
Ar the Central Criminal Court, on the 12th May, before Mr. Justice 
Crowder and Mr. Baron Channel. 

Andrew Foster, 30, described as a hatter ; William Wynn Bramwell, 25, 
dealer ; Robert Humphreys, 46, jeweller; and William Wagner, 45, agent, 
were indicted for feloniously forging a cheque for £265, with intent to 
defraud. In other counts the prisoners were jointly charged with uttering 
the same instrument, knowing it to be forged, and with a like intent. 

Mr. Bodkin, Mr, Sleigh, and Mr. Giffard conducted the prosecution on 
behalf of the Bankers’ Association for the Prevention of Fraud and 
Forgery; Mr. Metcalf defended Foster, Mr. Doyle defended Bramwell, 
Mr. Tindal Atkinson defended Humphreys, and Mr. Ribton appeared for 
Wagner. 

Mr. Bodkin, in opening the case to the jury, said that the charge they 
were about to inquire into was one of a very serious character, and of very 
great importance in a commercial community, and he was afraid that the 
inquiry would occupy a very considerable portion of their time. He did 
not propose to enter into a minute detail of all the facts he should have to 
lay before them in evidenee ; but he should merely state that the charge 
against the prisoners was that they had formed themselves with other 

, — into a corporation, or, at all events, an association to defraud the 
‘bankers of the metropolis by means of forged cheques, and in the course of 
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their proceedings they resorted to the most ingenious contrivances, not only 
to effect their object of fraud, but also to screen any one of the party who 
might be detected in the act of uttering a forged cheque, and by this means 
utterly to defeat justice. The learned counsel then proceeded to give a 
narrative of the facts he proposed to lay before the jury, and the following 
evidence was adduced. 

George Watkins said—I am by trade a baker. In February last I was 
in the habit of going to the Three Crowns public-house, in Richmond- 
street, Soho, which is a house of call for bakers. I met the prisoner 
Bramwell at that public-house, and we became on friendly terms, and he 
asked me if I had any objection to present a cheque “on the cross,” and 
that everything should be made right to show my innocence if the forgery 
was detected. He then said that there should be an advertisement for a 
baker, and I was to answer it. I told him I would give him an answer on 
the following day. The object of the advertisement was that I should have 
a letter to show in case the forgery was detected. Bramwell told me that 
if [ did what he requested I was to have £50 for my share, and I was to 
take that amount in gold and keep it, and the rest was to be brought in 
notes, which Bramwell said they could easily get rid of. Isaw him again 
on the next day; but before this I had been in communication with 
Inspector Webb at the police-station, and all I did subsequently was under 
his direction. I met the prisoner at the Three Crowns about twelve o’clock, 
and we went out together, and I told him that I was prepared to do. what 
he requested. Bramwell then said that he would put in an advertisement, 
and he would bring the newspaper to the Three Crowns the next day and 
show it tome. He then said that he would hire first-class apartments for 
me to apply to, and he also told me that he had presented cheques and hat 
been stopped, and could not go again. I knew the prisoner by the name of 
Brown. I did not see the prisoner again until the following Saturday 
evening, and I told him I had expected to see him before, and he replied 
“We have been too busy.” He then said that I should advertise, and he 
would bring me the cheque the next night, but I did not see him again for 
a week. Nothing passed at this interview, and it was not until the 21st of 
March that anything further oecurred. I met the prisoner in Grafton-place, 
Euston -square, on this day, and he made an appointment to meet me at 
two o’clock, and we went to a beershop, and he showed me an advertise- 
ment for a place for light porter, and told me to take a copy from it, and I 
did so. After this we parted ; but an appointment was made that I was to 
meet him at the same place on the following day. The prisoner did not 
come, and I went to my own lodgings, where [ received a letter in answer 
to the advertisement, signed “J. Wyatt,” making an appointment to see 
me at Cottage-place, City-read, in. reference to it. About two minutes 
after I had received this letter Bramwell called upon me and handed me a 
receipt. The prisoner looked at the letter, and said he did not know whe- 
ther it came from “his party” or not, and it might be a genuine situation, 
but he would go and see about it. When we separated, the prisoner 
appointed to see me again in the evening; but he did not keep his appoint- 
ment, and in consequence of a communication that was made to me I went 
to the corner of Red Lion-street, Holborn, where I saw Bramwell 
standing, and when we had been together about ten minutes, he 
told me to stand on the other side and take no notice, and he 
at the same time said, ‘They have arrived,” and a man passed close 
to me, and appeared to take particular notice of me. This man after- 
wards turned out to be the prisoner Humphreys. Foster came up at the 
same time and shook hands with Bramwell, and he then introduced me to 
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him as a friend of his, and Bramwell then went away and Foster took me 
up Red Lion-street into a public-house, and when we were there he said he 
was a very particular man, and he did not allow any second person 
to know his business, and if I went into “this affair’ with him I must 
be equally strict. I showed him the letter I had received, and he said he 
could not tell whether it came from “ their party ’’ or not, and he went out 
with the letter and a card that was in it, and when he came back he said 
it was not from “their party,” but they had posted a letter for me and I 
should receive it inthe morning. While we were in the public-house several 
people peeped in at the door and looked at me, and Foster said I must 
excuse “their people,” for they were naturally mistrustful and were afraid 
of engaging the wrong man. He then said that I was to do the “little 
affair” on the next day. I made a communication that same night to a 
sergeant of the police, named Joy. On the following morning, the 23rd of 
March, I received a letter, which appointed an interview with me at the 
Barnard Castle, Oxford-street, I gave this letter to Bramwell, and he kept 
it. The letter purported to come from a person named Curtis. Foster 
= me another letter, which required me to meet Mr. Uurtis at the 
Jniversity Hotel, at 11 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd of March. 
Foster and Bramwell w2re both present when this occurred, and they asked 
me if I was ready, and Foster and [ went out together, and Bramwell 
remained behind. I went to the University Hotel, into the coffee-room, 
and Foster remained outside. A gentleman was sitting in one of the boxes 
of the coffee-room ; he had his hat on, and a black bandage was tied round 
his face. The piece of black serge now produced is like what was tied 
round this person's face. Although he was disguised in this manner, I 
believe the prisoner Wagner to be the same man. I asked him if he was 
Mr. Curtis, and he said ‘‘ Yes,” and I then showed him the letter Foster 
had given me, and he said ‘I believe you are a baker ?”’ I told him I was, 
and he then inquired if I had any objection to go into the country, and I 
told him I had not. He then said that Mrs. Curtis would be there at one 
o’clock, and he wished her to see me before he engaged me, but he did not 
say in what capacity I was to be employed. While I was waiting for Mrs. 
Curtis he said I might go to the bankers’ with a cheque, and I could be 
back by one o’clock, and he handed me a cheque, and I went away, 
romising to be back before one o’clock. (‘The cheque was put in and read.) 
was to receive the money in four £50 notes, five £10 notes, and the rest 
in gold. When I came out of the hotel I saw the prisoner Foster, and he 
joined me, and we walked away together, and he asked me to show him 
the cheque, and I did so, and he said it was a capital imitation, and he had 
got five or six of the same sort, and if I was lucky I could take them all 
on. He said it would not be a bad week’s work to make a couple of 
hundred, and that he had himself made as much as £300 in a week. Just 
before we got to the bank it was arranged that after I had been to the 
bank we were to meet again at the American Stores in Oxford-street. He 
remained outside when I went into the bank. I presented the cheque, but 
— was refused, and shortly afterwards Foster was brought into the 
ank, 

Cross-examined—I got my living before this by working as a journeyman 
baker ; but I had been out of work in a regular service from the 19th of 
October to February. I was once before employed to utter a forged bill or 
cheque. I received it from a countryman of mine. He got me into a good 
deal of trouble; but I had no knowledge that the instrument was forged 
when I presented it at the bank. The cheque was sent to me in a letter. 
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The bank did not pay the cheque, because it was a forgery. That transac- 
tion occurred in 1851. 

Mr. J. Feetham, the gentleman in whose name the forged cheque was 
drawn, proved that he kept an account at the Union Bank, and that it was 
a forgery. He also proved that an order for his pass-book, which was shown 
to him, was a forgery. 

Mr. W. Chisholm, the landlord of the Three Crowns public-house, Rich- 
mond-street, proved that he knew the prisoner Bramwell,.under the name 
of Brown, and that he had seen him frequently in company with Watkins. 
He also stated that in the month of February, or thereabouts, Watkins 
said something to him in reference to the prisoner Bramwell, and after that 
time he paid particular attention to their proceedings, and noticed that they 
were very frequently together. The other prisoners, Foster and Humphreys, 
also came occasionally to the Three Crowns, but he had not seen them in 
company. 

Sarah Mary Watkins, the wife of the witness George Watkins, proved 
that Bramwell called to see her husband, and she told him he had gone to 
receive a letter in reply to an advertisement. He said that he should like 
to know the result of the letter, and asked her for some paper, and she 
gave him an old envelope, and he wrote upon it, ‘‘ Meet me at the corner of 
Red Lion-street at 8 o’clock to the minute, W. Adams ;” and told her to 
give it to her husband. 

Several witnesses were then examined to prove that the prisoners and 
Watkins were constantly in each other’s company. 

Henry Joy, a police constable, deposed that on the 23rd of March he 
was in the New-road, near the Orange Tree, and he saw the witness 
Watkins and Bramwell go into the public-house, and in about ten minutes 
Watkins came out alone, and he followed him to his lodgings in Grafton- 
street. He saw him at eleven o'clock again go to the Orange Tree, and in 
about a quarter of an hour he came out with Foster, and they went 
together to the University Hotel, and when they were near it Foster 
pointed to the hotel, and Watkins went in alone. He came out 
again in a minute or two, and then he and Foster went away to- 
gether. He had previously seen the prisoner Humphreys accompanied 
by another man, and they both followed Watkins and Foster and 
waited until Watkins came out and went away with Foster, and 
they both then followed after them, but he lost sight of them at the corner 
of Tottenham-court-road. Witness continued to follow Watkins and 
Foster, and he saw the former hand something that had the appearance of 
a cheque to Foster, who looked at it and then returned it to him, and they 
both walked on to the Union Bank in Argyll-place,. and Watkins went in 
and Foster remained outside. He was in the bunk for five minutes, and 
Foster walked backwards and forwards and appeared very uneasy, and 
then walked away rapidly, and witness followed him and took him into 
custody and went back with him to the bank, where he found Watkins, 
and he asked Foster if he knew him, and he said he did not, and he had 
never seen him in his life. Witness then told him that he had seen him in 
company with Watkins in the New-road, and he replied that he had not 
been in the New-road, and he knew nothing of Watkins. He then con- 
veyed Foster to the police-station, where he asked his address, and he 
refused to give it. He then told him that he should charge him with being 
concerned with others in uttering a forged cheque, and he said that he knew 
nothing of the cheque, and that it had never been in his possession. 

Miss Julia Harris deposed that she assisted in the management of the 
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University Hotel, and she remembered a man coming there on the 23rd of 
March, between eleven and twelve o’clock in the morning. He had some- 
thing black tied round his face, under his hat, and wore spectacles, and he 
stooped very much, and held his hand over one of his eyes. He went 
into the coffee-room and asked for some brandy-and-water, and she took 
it to him. He then said that his name was Curtis, and he expected a 
gentleman to call, and witness was to send this gentleman to him. The 
witness Watkins came soon afterwards, and witness told him to go into 
the coffee-room, and he did so, and remained a short time and then came 
out and left the house. She had no doubt that the prisoner Wagner was 
the man who came to the hotel, dressed in the way she described. She 
saw him on the following Saturday at the Vine-street police-station, and 
she recognised him immediately by his walk and stature. When she saw 
him at the police-station he was stooping, and presented the same appear- 
ance he did at the hotel, but the moment she went in he raised himself 
upright like another person. He was wearing spectacles when she saw 
him at the police-station. 

Maria Foulger deposed that she resided with her mother at No. 9, 
Sussex-street, Tottenham-court-road. The prisoner Wagner and a woman 
came to live at her mother’s house in March last, and they passed as Mr. 
and Mrs. West. He used generally to wear something black tied round his 
face, as though he had the ear-ache. 

Edward Funnel, a detective officer of the city police, deposed that on the 
26th of March he went to No. 9, Sussex-street, accompanied by Sergeant 
Webb, and found the prisoner Wagner in one of the rooms on the third 
floor. He said to him, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Wagner,” and he replied, 
** My name is not Wagner, and what is your pleasure ?’”’ Witness told him 
that he was an officer, and that he had come to take him into custody. 
He inquired what for, and he said for being concerned in uttering a forged 
cheque for £265 on the Union Bank on the 23rd of March. He replied, 
“Oh, God, I know nothing about it.” Witness searched the room and 
found the piece of black serge that had been produced. Witness asked him 
what it was for, and he said he wore it round his head because he was 
troubled with the rheumatism. A pair of spectacles were found in the 
same room by Sergeant Webb. On the 26th of March he went to No. 34, 
Red Lion-square with Webb and Watkins, and in that house he appre- 
hended the prisoner Humphreys. He took possession of a good many 
articles he found in this house, but they had no reference to the present 
case. Witness afterwards took Bramwell into custody at Mr. Mullens’s 
office. The witness Watkins was present when he took him. 

Mr. Jay deposed that he was a clerk at the Union Bank in 1857. In 
that year they had a customer named Fellows. In August, 1857, an order 
was presented for a cheque-book, apparently signed by Mr. Fellows, and he 
gave one to the person who produced the order. The forged cheque for 
‘£265 appeared to be drawn upon one of the cheques contained in this book. 
In 1857 no stamp was necessary for bankers’ cheques. 

Mr. J. Fellows, a solicitor, proved that the order for the delivery of the 
cheque-book was a forgery, and that the letter found at Humphreys’ lodg- 
ing was written by him to that prisoner, and he expressed an opinion that 
the signature to the order for the cheque-book was a close imitation of his 
own signature to the letter in question. 

Witness was concerned for the prisoner Humphreys in settling the terms 
of a lease, and he wrote to him in reference to that matter. 

Mr. Hill, a gertleman connected with the Stamp-office was then called ; 
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and he expressed his opinion that the impression of the penny stamp upon 
the forged cheque was made from a forged die. 

Mr. R. Mullens deposed that he was one of the solicitors for the prose- 
cution. Onthe 13th of February he received a letter from the prisoner 
Wagner, and afterwards saw him upon it at his request. He was taken 
into custody, and the prisoner then wished to see him at the Vine-street 
station, and he asked him whether he did not think it was better for him 
(Mr. Mullens) to avail himself of his services than to prosecute him? 
Witness told him that, under the eircumstances, which were well known to 
both of them, it was quite impossible to listen to his request. The prisoner 
then said that witness had formed a prejudice against him, and assured 
him that he was not in any way concerned with any forgeries. Witness 
told him it was all very well for him to say so, but how could he give the 
information he promised if he had not been? The prisoner then said that, 
whatever he had done, he had done nothing the law could lay hold of. 
Witness then asked him why he had run away when Chandler was taken 
into custody ; he had left York Buildings on that morning, and had never 
been back since ; and he replied that he did not wish his name to be mixed 
up with Chandler; he was only his clerk. Witness then said, if his clerk 
had committed a forgery, he should not have run away, unless he was 
mixed up with it; and he said he thought it was better to go away, and 
then repeated the offer of his services, which witness declined, and left him. 
Witness observed when he first saw the prisoner that he was walking in a 
stooping, dejected posture, but when he spoke to him he raised himself 
upright. 

The letter referred to by the witness was put in and read. It was to 
the effect that the prisoner knew that the bankers of the metropolis were 
defrauded to a very large extent every year by means of forged cheques, 
and he offered to give certain information, and suggest a plan, whereby 
this offence could, to a very great extent, be prevented. It also stated 
that the prisoner had no chance of obtaining an honest livelihood in this 
country, as the police would prevent him from doing so after what had 
formerly occurred, and he was anxious to go abroad with his wife and 
family. The conditions upon which the information alluded to was to be 
given were, that the prisoner should not be prosecuted nor made a party 
to any prosecution, and that the bankers should pay him a sum of £1,000. 

William Whitehead Chandler, who was brought from the gaol to give 
evidence, said,—I am now in custody in Newgate, having pleaded guilty 
last session to several charges of forgery. 1 know Wagner. I first beeame 
acquainted with him in May or June, 1857. At that time I was very 
poorly off. I was introduced to Wagner as a man who would discount a 
bill for me, and I gave him the particulars of the bill, but nothing was 
done. The first transaction between us was a forgery upon the Union Bank, 
in the City, by a cheque, in the name of Mr. Aitken. Wagner gave me the 
cheque, but I did not get the cash. An arrangement was made by Hum- 
phreys that he should find a man to go for the money, and, in order to 
protect him in case he should be detected, the man was to advertise for a 
situation, and I was to answer the advertisement, and meet him at some 
hotel. This was done, and I met the man on the following day at an hotel 
in St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square, and gave him the cheque, and Wagner 
and aman named Bateman watched my movements, and when the man 
started to go into the City, Wagner and Bateman followed him, and I went 
to meet Humphreys at Monument-yard. I saw him there, and Wagner 
and Bateman came up soon afterwards and said that the man had received 
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the money, and Humphreys went to the place appointed to meet him, and 
received a £300 note. I took this note to the Bank of England to get it 
changed, but I saw some one there I knew, and I did not get it changed, 
and I gave the note to Wagner, and he handed it to Bateman, who got it 
changed. I then went, by Wagner’s direction, to Mr. Spielman’s, a money- 
changer, in Lombard-street, and got some foreign money, gold and notes, 
with the produce of the forged cheque. Among this money was a 1,000f.-note, 
and Bateman took that note to another money-changer, named Smart, and 
a cheque for £40 was obtained for it. A copy of this genuine cheque was 
taken by Bateman on tracing paper, and shortly afterwards Humphreys 
brought a blank form of cheque on Messrs. Drummond. It had no stamp 
on it at that time, but stamped cheques were then in general use. A die 
was made for the purpose of stamping the blank cheque, and the stamp was 
impressed upon it with that die. Bateman then filled up the body of the 
cheque as it now appears, with the exception of the date. Wagner and 
myself were present when this was done. After the cheque had been filled 
up Bateman said that he knew a man, named Jones, who would find a man 
to present the cheque, and shortly afterwards Jones came to York-buildings, 
where Wagner resided, and said that he knew a man named Bramwell 
who would fetch the money, and that he had the charge of an empty 
house in Soho, and that whoever took the house would have to pay 
£20 deposit. It was then arranged, in order to protect Bramwell, that 
a letter should be written to him as from some one who was willing 
to take the house, and the forged cheque for £270 was enclosed, with 
a request that he should get the cheque eashed, and retain the £20 deposit, 
and hand over the balance on the following morning. The letter was written 
by Jones, in the presence of Wagner and Bateman, and he signed it in the 
name of Wilson. An arrangement was then made that Bramwell should 
pass the Nelson Column on his way to Messrs. Drummond’s, in order that 
Wagner and Bateman might see him and watch him. On the following 
morning, I was at York-buildings, Adelphi, and Jones and Wagner came 
in, and said that Bramwell had not received the money, and that an officer 
had accompanied him to his house. ‘Vagner, however, would not believe 
but that the man had got the money, and he proposed to go and look over 
the house in Soho, to see if there really was an officer there, and he at the 
same time said he believed that Jones and Bramwell were putting their 
heads together to rob him of the money. They went away, and were 
absent about two hours, and when they returned they said there was some 
man in the house who was smoking his pipe, and who they believed 
to be an officer. A woman named Fairburn lived at the house in 
York-buildings. I remember the forged order for a pass-book being 
sent to the Union Bank in the name of Mr. Feetham. It was given to 
me by Wagner, and I employed a boy to present it, and Wagner 
watched him to see whether he got the book, and soon afterwards 
he came to me and said that a clerk had come out of the bank with 
the boy, and I and Wagner walked away together. This forged order was 
written by a person named Kerp, who lodged in John-street, Fitzroy-square, 
at the house of a person named Skelton. Aitken’s cheque was also pre- 
pared by Kerp. Humphreys obtained the signature of Mr. Aitken, by 
writing a letter to him upon the subject of some hounds. Another forged 
cheque in the name of Chambers for £440, was also prepared by Kerp 
originally, but Wagner had a quarrel with Kerp, and in order to rob him 
of his share, he proposed that Bateman and I should copy the cheque, and 
we made several copies, and we obtained the money upon one I myself 
produced, and the words “no effects” were written ujpon Kerp’s cheque, 
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and it was returned to him by Wagner. I was aware that Kerp had several 
places of concealment at his lodgings for forged cheques, and the different 
articles that were made use of. One of them was a slop-pail that had a 
false bottom that screwed in; the end of a rolling-pin was also hollow, and 
a piece made to screw out, and both these things were made use of for the 
purpose of concealing cheques and papers. The rolling-pin was in actual 
use at Wagner’s house in the flour-tub. (A laugh.) I remember wire 
blinds being put up at Wagner’s house in York-buildings last summer with 
the words ‘ Bateman and Co., law, Parliamentary, and general agents,” 
upon them. A small business in law stationery was carried on at the 

remises, and I acted as clerk, and was constantly there until I was taken 
into custody on the Ist of February last. 

Cross-examined—I was never convicted. I confessed my offence at the 
last session. My original occupation was that of a discount agent, and I 
have been engaged in the discount of bills to the amount of £300,000 for 
different noblemen and gentlemen. I know a gentleman named Jones, 
who resided in the Regent’s Park. I wrote to him to know whether he 
would be a security for a loan, and he consented to do so, and referred to 
his bankers, and when Wagner saw his letter, he said that Mr. Jones 
would come in nicely some day. (A forged cheque in the name of this 
gentleman for £230 was subsequently presented and paid.) I pleaded 
guilty to two forgeries, and I afterwards offered to give information. The 
reason I did so was that I had no doubt, from what Miss Fairburn told 
me in the House of Detention, that Wagner intended to turn evidence, 
and I thought I would be first. We all suspected for a long time that 
Wagner intended to give evidence. I don’t know where Jones, the man 
who had to do with the forged cheque, is now. He told me upon one 
occasion that if anything was to occur, he should not be surprised if 
Wagner were to turn against us. I have not yet been sentenced, and I 
expect that the information I have given will have some effect in my 
punishment. I wrote to Mr. Mullens, and asked to see him, and I told 
him everything that I knew in reference to these forgeries. Wagner was 
very anxious that I should not plead guilty to the charges that were made _ 
against him. 

Re-examined—The cheque now produced for £250 is the one which was 
presented in the name of Dr. Jones. The moncy was obtained for it, and 
I changed the whole of it for foreign money. I heard from Miss Fairburn 
that Wagner had written to Mr. Mullens, and I immediately suspected that 
he intended to give him information of what had been going on. 

Mr. J. D. Sanderson, a clerk at Messrs. Drummonds’, deposed that, on 
the 21st of February, the prisoner Bramwell presented a forged cheque, 
apparently signed by Mr. Smart, for £270. He detected that it was a 
forgery, and the prisoner; on being questioned, produced a letter and an 
envelope, and stated that he had been sent to ehange the cheque. 

Evidence was then adduced as to the presentation of several other forged 
cheques, some of which were paid. They were for large amounts, such as 
£300, £440, £250, and smaller sums. 

Dr. Jones, a surgeon, residing in Albany-street, Regent’s Park, deposed 
that the cheque for £250, that had been produced, was a forgery. 

Mr. Burton, a clerk in the Argyll-street branch of the Union Bank, 
proved that a person named Horton Bateman kept a small account with 
the bank last year, which was closed about two months ago. He was 
acquainted with his handwriting, and he believed that the letters produced, 
referring to the taking of the house and the payment of the deposit out of 
the proceeds of the forged cheque for £250, were written by him. 
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Henry Webb, a sergeant of the detective police force of the City of 
London, deposed that in November of last year he was employed in 
watching the movements of the prisoner Wagner, the witness Chandler, 
and the man Bateman, whose name had been mentioned during these pro- 
ceedings. Bateman and Chandler both lived at Battersea, a short distance 
from each other, and they seemed to be on very friendly terms, and 
generally went from their homes together in the morning towards the 
steamboat pier, but when they got close to the pier they used to separate, 
and one travelled to London from one of the piers, and the other from 
another, and the effect of this proceeding was that one of them would 
arrive a quarter of an hour before the other. He knew that Wagner lived 
at No. 10, York-buildings, Adelphi. He took Chandler into custody at 
Battersea, on the 21st of February, and he was going in the direction of 
Bateman’s house when he apprehended him. After he had been taken 
witness searehed his house, and then went to the residence of Bateman, 
who informed him that Chandler was his clerk. Bateman was not taken 
into custody upon that occasion. He then proceeded to the house in York- 
buildings; but Wagner was not there, and he never again made his 
appearance at this house, and he did not see him again until his appre- 
hension in Sussex-street, on the 26th of March. While he was at the 
house in York-buildings the prisoner Humphreys came in and asked for 
Wagner, and said that he wanted to see him about some money transactions. 
He subsequently discovered the slop-pail and the rolling-pin, and having 
been himself brought up to the tin trade, he could say that it was very 
unusual for a pail of the description that had been produced to have a false 
bottom such as this one had. 

The witness Chandler was then recalled by Mr. Bodkin, and in answer 
to the questions put to him he said that when a difficulty arose about the 
cheques that were to be made use of not having upon them the penny 
Government stamp, Humphreys undertook to make or to procure a die for 
the purpose of fabricating the stamp. After some time, finding that he did 
not bring it, Wagner became dissatisfied at the delay, and said he would 
not wait any longer for it, and he, Chandler, Bateman, and Wagner, then 
set about to make one, and when they completed it the die was shown to 
Humphreys, but he had no hand in making it. He was, however, aware 
what the die was to be used for. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Justice Crowder, the witness said 
that they first made a die of plaster of Paris, but this did not answer the 
intended purpose, and they then made one of metal, with which the 
impressions were made upon the cheques. 

The learned counsel for the prisoners then severally addressed the jury 
on behalf of their respective clients; but, as nearly the whole of them 
urged the same topics upon the attention of the jury, it will be unnecessary 
to say more than that the points principally relied upon were, that the 
evidence given by the witnesses Chandler and Watkins was unworthy of 
credit, and that they had taken advantage of their knowledge of the fact 
that the prisoners were occasionally in each other's company to trump up 
the romantic story that they had told with regard to these forged cheques. 

Mr. Justice Crowder summed up the evidence at considerable length, 
and with great care and minuteness, and the jury retired at five minutes 
past 8, and were absent three-quarters of an hour, when they returned into 
court, and gave a verdict of Guilty against all the prisoners, 

Evidence was then given that Wagner had been before convicted of 
forgery, and sentenced to 10 years’ transportation. 

The learned Judge then, addressing the prisoners, said, that Wagner, 
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Foster, Humphreys, and Bramwell had been convicted of uttering a forged 
cheque for £265, knowing it to be forged, and Wagner, Bramwell and the 
other prisoner Bateman had been convicted of forging and uttering another 
cheque for £270. The crime of which they had been convicted was one of 
the deepest dye, and in the course of the investigation of the various trans- 
actions such a systematic course of forgery and fraud had been developed 
as he should think had rarely been exhibited in any court of justice. The 
ingenuity that had been employed to carry out these offences appeared to 
have been most extraordinary, and he could not but reflect that if the same 
talents had been devoted to legitimate objects the whole of the prisoners 
must have been successful in any walk of life, and they would have been 
able to procure a competence for themselves and their families. They had 
all, however, preferred to honest industry speculating in this most nefarious 
trade, and they had done so to an extent that must have astonished any 
one who had listened to these proceedings. One good effect, he hoped, 
however, would arise from the detection of such a gang, that bankers, from 
the disclosures that had been made, would invent some mode to protect 
themselves from such devices, and that the severe punishment which he 
should feel it his duty to inflict would also tend to prevent others from 
rushing into such dangerous transactions, With regard to Wagner, it 
appeared that in the year 1852 he was transported for 10 years for uttering 
a forged cheque for £340, and that in some way or other he obtained his 
liberty in 1856, and that nearly as soon as he was liberated he resorted to 
his old courses, and engaged in the most extensive traffic in these forgeries, 
and it appeared that he had exercised such wonderful ingenuity that he 
was never seen to be personally mixed up with any one single transaction. 
The result, however, showed that the law was too strong for any amount 
of ingenuity to contend with, and the sentence he felt called upon to pass 
upon him was that he be kept in penal servitude for the remainder of his 
life. With regard to Bateman, it appeared that he had been twice before 
convicted of felony, and the second offence, that of robbing poor people of 
the money they could so ill spare, was regarded by the Court as of such a 
wicked character that“he was sentenced to 10 years’ transportation. His 
sentence appeared to have been mitigated in consequence of his subsequent 
good conduct, but there could be no doubt that he was connected with the 
whole of these forgeries, and the sentence upon him therefore would also be 
penal servitude for life. As to the prisoner Humphreys, although he had 
also contrived to keep a good deal out of the way during the proceedings, it 
was clear from the evidence that he had been a principal agent in carrying 
out the schemes of fraud and forgery, and the articles that were found at 
his lodgings were a strong confirmation, and showed that he was ready to 
carry out offences of this character to any extent, and upon him therefore 
the sentence would be, that he be kept in penal servitude for 20 years. 
With regard to the other prisoners, there was no reason to doubt that they 
were also concerned in the guilty proceedings of their associates, but as 
there was no previous conviction against them he should only order them 
to be kept in penal servitude for 10 years. 
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ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


Tue annual meeting of the proprietors was held on the 28th April, at the 
office in Threadneedle Street, Harry George Gordon, Esq., in the chair, 
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The chief manazer, Charles Stuart, Esq., read the report of the directors, 
which was published in the Bankers’ Magazine of last month, as well as 
the general statement and balance-sheet for the year ending the 31st 
December, 1858. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he had to 
apologise for the absence of three of his colleagues, two of whom were 
engaged in the service of their country, and would, he hoped, be elected 
members of parliament on the morrow. Sir George Bonham was absent 
in consequence of family affliction. When he last had the honour to 
address the proprietors, about eleven months ago, the country had only 
just begun to recover from the effects of a crisis which was, perhaps, the 
most severe that had ever been experienced—credit was affected, heavy 
losses were sustained, and there was a great curtailment of the business 
which the Oriental Bank transacted. The effect of that crisis was not 
confined to this country, but it extended itself to other countries. In India 
there had occurred the lamentable mutiny, and there it was difficult to find 
employment for capital at that period, and the exchanges fell ; but, notwith- 
standing these obstacles, he was happy to think that the directors were 
enabled to present a statement of accounts which he had no doubt would 
be considered as satisfactory. Of the current year he entertained the best 
hopes of success. Peace was restored in India, and advantageous treaties 
had been made with China and Japan, from which there was a prospect of 
increased business, but in the present aspect of affairs this must necessitate 
great caution. He had, however, not the slightest doubt that when the 
directors again came before the proprietors they would present as good 
an account of their doings as on the present day. The report itself was 
so clear that he felt there was nothing explanatory required from him. 
The points referred to in the report as to the supplemental charter suffi- 
ciently explained the advantages which it would confer. He would remind 
them that the supplemental charter provided for the annual general 
meeting of shareholders taking place in April instead of May, as hereto- 
fore, and also for the dividend being declared earlier, and in accordance 
with the wishes of the proprietors expressed last year, holding the half- 
yearly meeting in October. Another paragraph in the report related to 
the financial position of the government of India. In carrying out banking 
there they must have local reserves—they had not the same means of 
investment as in this country ; they must have a large amount of reserves 
in the company’s paper, and there could be no doubt that they must 
provide for the depreciation of prices. On a former occasion it appeared 
that there was a palpable misconception as to their connection with the 
London and Eastern Bank. They did not undertake to wind it up until 
they had the concurrence of other banks. The winding-up was nearly 
completed, and there was only a few thousand pounds outstanding, 
and they held security to ten times the amount. A friend of his, 
who had seen the report of the directors, had alluded, in a conver- 
sation with him, to two points—the one was the insurance fund—and 
he remarked that that fund of £50,000 was the same this year as last 
year, forgetting that, by the advice of eminent actuaries in London, 
and of the underwriters, they were assured that the sum of £50,000, 
would be ample, and that anything in excess ought to be carried to profit 
and loss ; and that was the reason why the sum remained the same. Last 
year was not a productive year, owing to the state of things which pre- 
vailed ; the shipments of bullion were only to a limited extent. They had 
sustained no loss, but the diminution of profits was from the limited amount 
of business done. Of course, if such should be the wish of the shareholders, 
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the £50,000 might go on to £100,000, and then the profits might be divided. 
If this were done they would have a reserve of £100,000, and they would 
of course be able to do more business. The other point to which his friend 
referred was the item in the assets of “ landed or other property of the cor- 
poration, £183,171 15s.” Now, the fact was, this bank had 14 branches and 
sub-agencies. The Oriental Company were the pioneers in the field of 
banking in India and elsewhere, and there were many places where no 
houses were to be had. In some cases the gentlemen forming their esta- 
blishment had been compelled to bivouac, and they were obliged to send 
out a temporary house for them. Ultimately they were obliged to find out 
a locality and to build houses, not in excess of what they required. These 
branches and agencies paid a rent for which they were annually debited, 
and 9. sum was put aside to keep the houses in perfect repair. The difficulty 
of finding accommodation had been experienced even in this metropolis, in 
respect to the commodious premises which they now occupied; but here- 
after they would be receiving rents, and these heavy outstanding items 
would be reduced. Since they had last met, they had lost the services of 
their late chief manager, Mr. W. W. Cargill, who had resigned his office. 
As he had always discharged it with so much zeal and integrity, the 
directors thought they should best show their appreciation of his merits by 
offering to him the vacant seat at the board. His successor was Mr. Charles 
Stuart, who brought with him an immense amount of local knowledge in 
every locality where branches had been established. He begged to say that, 
as chairman of this corporation for many years, he had never received an 
anonymous letter until within the last few weeks, when he received two. 
If the writer of these letters, who signed himself *‘A Shareholder,” was 
present, and would put any questions to him in the face of the meeting, he 
should be happy to reply to him; but he should not take any notice of 
anonymous communications. (Hear, hear.) 

The report was carried unanimously. 

In answer to a question put by a proprietor, the chairman stated it was 
not the intention of the board to increase the number of branches, nor 
would they continue any branch which did not contribute its quota of 
profits to the general concern. 

A vote of thanks to the auditors was proposed and carried with acclama- 
tion. A resolution declaring a dividend in the terms set forth in the report 
was passed unanimously ; and the election of two directors and the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Mackenzie were carried most eordially. The auditors were 
re-elected, on the motion of Mr. Peter W. Laurie. 

On the motion of Mr. James Walker, seconded by Mr. M‘Dougall, the 
remuneration to the directors was increased from £2,400 to £4,000. 

Thanks to the chairman, deputy-chairman and directors, were voted 
with enthusiasm. A similar compliment to Mr. Cargill closed the pro- 
ceedings. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tue annual general meeting of proprietors was held on the 12th May, at 
the offices in Bishopsgate-street, John Minet Laurie, Esq., in the chair, 
who, in opening the proceedings of the day, expressed his regret that his 
worthy colleagues had not recommended some other member of the board, 
who, by his position and habits, would have better discharged the duty of 
chairman. Looking back to the events of the past year, he thought that, 
taking all in all, the directors came before the proprietors with a satisfac- 
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tory statement of the position of the company. The proprietors would 
recollect the circumstances of the past year of 1858; and would recollect 
the stagnation in the money market during that year, the low value of 
money, and the disinclination of the public to enter into enterprises of any 
magnitude. In short, the period of 1858 put one in mind of those calms 
at sea which succeeded, and too often preceded, storms in which ships 
remained in sight of some island for so long a time that it became an object 
of abomination in the eyes of the crew. In the case of the bank, he could 
assure the proprietors that it was only by taking advantage of every current 
and tide, and by the exertions of an energetic crew, and especially by the 
conduct of their manager, Mr. Robertson, that the directors had been 
enabled to bring their voyage to a satisfactory issue (hear). He felt that 
when at the endof 1858, with money at so low a value as that to which it 
fell during that twelvemonth, the directors were enabled to give to the pro- 
prietors 154 per cent. for their money, it must be evident to the public that 
there was something sound in the principles on which this bank was 
founded; and there could be no doubt that they had adopted sound, 
great and good principles in the management of the business of bank- 
ing. There was a great advantage which this bank possessed over 
many other kindred establishments—namely, that they had connections 
and customers in every great interest. Thus, if there was a want of enter- 
prise on the part of the manufacturing classes, they then found that their 
agricultural friends were ready to discover some means of employing 
money in agricultural districts ; if there was a stagnation in the provinces, 
they turned to their friends in the metropolis. Those who conducted the 
business of this bank, were like the farmers of his native county of Dum- 
fries, who did not confine themselves to the growing of corn or the feeding 
of cattle. Now, these farmers were an intelligent set of men; thus, if 
breeding sheep did not pay, they turned their attention to the growth of 
barley and oats, and then they betook themselves to breeding pigs, and the 
result was that they paid a good deal of money into the bank. It was 
because this bank was founded on good principles, that they enjoyed the 
confidence of the public. That fact was proved by the high price which 
their shares bore in the money market, though he did not mean to say they 
were higher than they ought to be, but that under the influence of a war 
panic the value had considerably risen. These were circumstances which 
must be gratifying to the shareholders, and he trusted they would be con- 
vinced that the efforts which had been made in the management of the 
affairs of the bank had not been unsuccessful (hear). He would now read 
the report of the directors. 

“In submitting to the proprietors their twenty-sixth annual report the 
directors, in accordance with their usual practice, will briefly glance at the 
leading commercial and monetary incidents of the past year. As the 
natural consequence of the commercial revulsion at the close of 1857, the 
opening of 1858 was characterised by great prostration and gloom in almost 
every branch of trade. Those who had weathered the storm curtailed their 
transactions, and waited for information as to the extent of the disaster 
which the reeeding tide was expected to lay bare. As the year advanced, 
however, a more cheerful feeling began to prevail; many houses that had 
paused at the moment of severe pressure resumed business, and although 
among those that were forced into liquidation several instances of a great 
abuse of credit and of baseless speculation were disclosed, yet, at the same 
time, it appeared that much of the large increase which took place in the 
trade of the country previous to the autumn of 1857, was of a sound and 
legitimate character, and that the loss to the commercial community by the 
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recent failures had been overrated. An unexpected but very opportune 

demand also for our cotton fabrics which set in from the East—the effect, 

to some extent, of the new commercial treaties with China and Japan— 
compoonans for the falling off of exports to the American and German 
markets, and sensibly relieved the producers in the manufacturing districts. 

The intelligence from India likewise showed that the rebellion there was 

passing through its last phase—the political horizon at home was unclouded, 

and in aid of these favourable circumstances, came the blessing of a 

bountiful harvest. With cheap food, with confidence restored, and a general 

revival in trade, the year drew to a close, leaving behind it memorable 
proofs of the vast extent of the commercial resources of the country, and, at 
the same time, a lesson of caution to all engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
which it is to be hoped will not soon be forgotten. In its banking charac- 
teristics the past year presents a striking contrast to its immediate pre- 
decessor. The value of money in 1857 ranged from 6 to 10 per cent., and 
the extent of the banking operations of that year has in no preceding year 
been equalled, while 1858 was remarkable fer a low value of money, and 

a restricted business. At the commencement of last year the rate of 

discount was 6 per cent., which was reduced to 3 per cent, about the middle 

of February, and, notwithstanding a heavy drain on the country for foreign 
loans, it was further lowered in December following to 2} per cent. With 
these facts before them, the proprietors will naturally be prepared for some 
falling off in the profits of last year, when compared with 1857, but the 
directors feel assured that when all circumstances are considered, the state- 
ments of account which they have now to submit to the meeting will be 
deemed highly satisfactory :— 

Jan, 1, 1858, 

Rest, or undivided profits, at 3ist December, 1857, as exhibited 
at annual meeting in May, 1858 ... eve oe oes eve £257,380 15 1 
ssi— 

Bonus declared and paid in 1858, out of this amount ... wo. 60,000 0 0 





Dee. 31, 197,380 15 1 
Reserved fund set apart in Government securities :— 
Net profits of 1858, after making allowance for bad and 
doubtful debts ... een ‘ta oa = oe -- 100,317 8 1 
Making ... eee eee vee £297,698 3 2 
Deduct dividend on company’s stock for June, 1858, £24,000, 
and December, 1858, paid January, 1859, £24,000 .., -- 48,000 0 0 


Leaving rest, or undivided profits, 31st December, 1858... w-- £249,698 3 2 





Out of the profits of last year the directors propose to declare, in addition 
to the half-yearly dividend paid to the proprietors as above stated, a bonus 
of 7} per cent., making the division of profit for 1858 in all 154 per cent. 
upon the paid-up capital of the company. 7” 

After deduction of the bonus and the two half-yearly dividends, there 
will remain the sum of £7,317 8s. 1d. to be added to the reserve fund, 
which will then stand at £204,698 3s. 2d. oo 

The bonus will be paid as usual in July, along with the dividend to be 
declared for the half-year ending 30th June next. . 

In conclusion, the directors have to inform the proprietors that very 
recently they have concluded an arrangement with William Moore, Esq., 
banker, Stone, under which that gentleman has retired from business in 
VOL, XIX, 28 
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favour of the National Provincial Bank. Mr. Moore’s bank has been in 
existence for upwards of half a century, and for the greater portion of that 
period was the only bank in Stone. A valuable addition has thus been 
made to the company’s extensive connection in Staffordshire, while the 
opening of a branch at Stone will give to the customers of the other 
branches in the Pottery district increased banking facilities, which the 
directors have reason to believe will be very much appreciated. 

The following directors go out of office by rotation, but being eligible for 
re-election, offer themselves accordingly, viz.:—Isaac Nicholson, Esq., Sir 
James Sibbald David Scott, Bart., and Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 

The hon. gentleman then moved that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Maxwell seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The three retiring directors were re-elected; and Sir James Sibbald 
David Scott, Bart., returned thanks on behalf of himself and his two col- 
leagues. 

Captain Porter begged to suggest to the board the propriety of establish - 
ing a provident fund for the clerks and officials connected with the 
establishment. He had addressed Mr. Robertson on the question, and was 
informed by that gentleman that there were a great many considerations 
and many difficulties involved in the matter, but that he was certain the 
board were at all times disposed to do everything in their power to benefit 
the clerks. Now, it appeared to him (Captain Porter) that their clerks had 
nothing to depend upon but their salaries, and that they ought, after a 
long period of service, to receive an annuity, and he begged the board to 
weigh the matter well. Perhaps they would give a sum sufficient to launch 
the concern—say £2,000, and let 23 per cent. be taken from the salaries, 
or such rate as might be fixed upon; or the board might, perhaps, make an 
annual grant of £500. It was only right to give every encouragement to 
the clerks. 

Major Moore acknowledged that this was a subject of vast importance in 
every sense of the word, and of essential importance to the establishment, 
and he was satisfied it would meet with that consideration to which it was 
so eminently entitled. But the honourable proprietor would permit him to 
say that there were great difficulties in the way of forming such a fund as 
that suggested. He had himself been engaged in another quarter in an 
attempt to establish a superannuation fund, and the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves could scarcely be imagined. The first difficulty was to 
get unanimity in an establishment. Men of all grades composed these 
establishments ; but that would not deter the directors from giving the 
subject their best consideration, though it was clear in carrying out 

such a scheme they must have the assistance of a most able actuary, 
because it would be impossible for the board unaided to concoct a system 
which should be satisfactory to the proprietors and to the establishment. 
The Government had found great difficulty in the case of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Fund, and even to this day they had not brought it to bear 
satisfactorily either to themselves or those who were more immediately 
connected with it. He hoped that at the next annual meeting they would 
have obtained further information on the subject. (Hear), 

Major Surr, after some preliminary remarks, moyed that a bonus of 10 
per cent. on the salaries be paid to the manager and the officers of the 

establishment. 

A Proprietor having seconded the motion, 

The Chairman assured the honourable proprietors that no person was 
more sensible of the value of the services rendered to the establishment 
by their different officials than himself, Indeed it was hardly possible to 
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find language to express his feelings as to the manner in which the views 
of the directors were carried out below, by the managers in the country, 
and by every member of the establishment. It was with reluctance, there- 
fore, that he found himself compelled to take a part in opposing the very 
liberal proposition which had been moved and seconded. He must say he 
did not think it would be altogether politic that their officials should be led 
to think that whatever the dividend might be, whether it were increased 
or diminished, they were entitled to a bonus, The proprietors had been 
most liberal on former occasions, for immediately the profits were largely 
increased they acceded to the proposal to remunerate the officials ina way 
adequate to the state of the company. The directors were now compelled 
to ask the proprietors to receive a remuneration which was very inferior to 
what they had previously received ; and, moreover, it was impossible to con- 
ceal the fact thatthe majority of the sharcholders were not present inthe room. 
Perhaps the two honourable proprietors were not aware of the real state of 
the case, which was briefly this :—The claims of every official were taken 
into consideration by a sub-committee which was appointed every March. 
Those gentlemen examined into the salary of every one, from the highest 
to the lowest, and according to the circumstances of the case so were addi- 
tions made to the salaries. He must move the previous question. 

After this explanation and a few observations which were made, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Votes of thanks were severally passed to the chairman and directors and 
to the manager, Mr. Robertson, and the meeting separated, 





LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK: 


An extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders in this company was 
held at the house in Princes-street, Mansion House, on the 19th of May, 
for the purpose of electing a director in the room of Mr. George Holgate 
Foster, deceased, 

Mr. Wm. J. Lancaster occupied the chair, and called on the secretary, 
who read the notice convening the meeting, and stated that the only gentle- 
man who had announced himself as a candidate was Mr, John George 
Maclean. 

The chairman then put the name of that gentleman to the meeting, and, 
there being no opposition, declared Mr. Maclean duly elected. 

Mr, Maclean then said, he begged to thank them for the honour they had 
conferred upon him by electing him to a seat at the board. In succeeding 
a director of the acknowledged ability of their much lamented friend, Mr. 
Foster, who for many years had added to the prosperity of the bank, he 
could not but feel the importance of the duties of the office to which he 
had been elected; but he hoped that by the manner in which he should 
discharge those duties, he should merit a continuance of their confidence. 
(Hear, hear). In conclusion, he moye a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
which was agreed to accordingly. 

The chairman, in reply, said, it was always gratifying to the directors of 
that bank to receive those frequent marks of approval, coming from the 
body of shareholders, (Hear, hear). His duties at this meeting had been 
very light, but whether they were light or not, they were always at the 
service of the bank (hear, hear). 

The proceedings, which scarcely occupied one minute, then terminated. 
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WESTERN BANK OF LONDON. 


A very large and influential meeting of the shareholders in the above 
company was held on the 19th May, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James’s-street, for the purpose of confirming the preliminary agreement for 
the disposal of the business of the bank to the London and County Bank. 
Mr. y . A. Roebuck, M.P., who occupied the chair, in opening the business 
of the day, stated that the duties he had to perform would not be 
difficult, although at the outset, he must confess they were not pleasant ; 
but he felt quite sure that he would receive the kind indulgence and con- 
sideration of the proprietors. He knew his own imperfections in matters of 
figures, and he should leave the statements of the accounts to others more 
conversant with such matters. They were called together for the purpose 
of breaking up the Western Bank of London. Certain resolutions would be 
submitted requiring the careful consideration of the shareholders. At the 
last meeting, he fully and firmly believed that the bank had got through its 
difficulties ; and for whatever had occurred since he could boldly say the 
directors were not responsible. (Hear, hear.) He did not wish to make 
any accusations against particular individuals. (Hear, hear.) He would 
state the facts, and the meeting could draw its own conclusion from those 
facts. He would give them a short narrative, which would, he hoped, 
simplify the question. (Hear, hear.) The directors were seated in the 
board-room at Hanover-square when a message was brought up to them 
that one of the auditors, Mr. Arber, requested an interview. There was a 
considerable amount of business that day, and it was deemed advisable to 
request Mr, Arber to postpone his interview until the next board, and they 
requested Mr. Huggins, one of his colleagues, to see Mr, Arber on the subject. 
He did so, and communicated the wishes of the board in the most courteous 
way. He immediately returned and stated that Mr. Arber said that, unless 
the board saw him at once, he would put an advertisement in the Times, the 
effect of which would be to shut up the concern in three days. (Hear, 
hear.) As he was thus imperative, the board thought it advisable at once to 
see him, At that interview he charged the manager, Mr. Clack, with falsifi- 
cation of the accounts, requesting his immediate suspension, and that if 
that was not done before the following Thursday, he would assuredly insert 
the advertisement in the Times. They agreed to meet him and Mr. Unwin 
on the next Thursday. At that mecting he (the chairman) was not present, 
Mr. Arber then made certain charges against the manager, which compelled 
the directors to request Mr. Clack to leave town, and to suspend him for 
three weeks, The reasons for this step upon the part of the board was 
explained tohim. He was in bad health, and a sojourn in the country was 
a relief than otherwise. The directors felt bound in honour that this sus- 
picion should be kept secret ; but the fact oosed out that he was suspended, 
and it was insinuated that he had made away with certain moneys of the 
bank. The chairman then proceeded to state that all sorts of reports 
about the Western Bank were in circulation. The deposits were drawn out 
largely, and public confidence was withdrawn. The reputation of a bank 
was like that of a woman, once whisper about it, and it was gone. 
(Laughter.) On this, immediate steps were taken to preserve the property 
of the shareholders, and negotiations were forthwith opened with the 
London and County Bank. The manager of that bank, on examin- 
ation of the books, was so satisfied with the solvency of the bank, that he 
said he would recommend an advance of £50,000 against a run, but not 
against a diarrhoea! (Laughter.) Day by day the business decreased. 
ad no arrangement been made, nothing would have remained to hand 
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over, and they thought it advisable to make the best terms they could with 
the London and Qounty Bank. (Hear, hear.) A provisional agreement, 
which would be hereafter read to the meeting, was entered into 
between himself and Mr. Huggins on one side, and the London 
and County Bank on the other. In rough, he would state the London and 
County were to take over the business, pay the liabilities, realise the assets, 
pay themselves for the advances, take the premises in Hanover Square at a 
certain sum, manage the affairs of the Western Bank at their own expense, 
and then relieve the bank of all further risks or liabilities. They employed 
an accountant to prepare the financial statement, which would be explained 
by him. The result proved that the Western Bank was perfectly solvent ; 
they could pay 20s. in the pound in full of all liabilities ; but he must say 
they were compelled to shut up in consequence of the dictatorial tyrannising 
conduct of the two auditors. (Loud cheers and cries of ‘‘shame.”) He 
hoped they would bear with them, when they came to be heard, as they 
had with him, and that everybody would be listened to in the calmest and 
most considerate manner, (Cheers.) Mr. Clack was made the stalking- 
horse. The charges were made against him to get him out of the way. In 
consequence of the deliberate way the charges against Mr. Clack were 
made, they had no alternative but to suspend him, But the time came 
when fear had not possession of the board, and justice was rendered to Mr. 
Clack. The charges were strictly investigated, and the board came to an 
unanimous resolution that Mr. Clack was entirely innocent. (Tremendous 
cheers.) He challenged the fullest investigation into the conduct of the 
directors; they threw themselves on the meeting, and confidently waited 
the result. (Cheers.) He would now move the following resolutions :— 
“Ist. That this meeting do approve and confirm the provisional agreement, 
bearing date the 27th day of April, 1859, made between this company on 
the one hand, and the London and County Bank on the other hand, for the 
transfer to the London and County Bank of the business and good-will of 
this company, and for the sale to them of the banking premises of this 
company. 2nd. That in order to carry the next agreement into effect, it 
is expedient that this company be voluntarily wound up under the 
provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, 1856-1857, and _ the 
Joint-Stock Banking Oompanies Act, 1857, and the Joint-Stock 
Companies Amendment Act, 1858, and this meeting doth require that 
this company be voluntarily wound up accordingly. 3. That for the 
purpose of winding up the affairs and distributing the property of this 
company, the following persons be and they are hereby appointed liqui- 
dators of the company: Mr. Charman, Mr. Hohwasser and Mr. Pinckard. 
4, That the liquidators be instructed to adopt and carry into effect the 
said agreement with the London and County Bank, with power to make 
therein such variations of detail as they may think necessary. 5. That 
the consideration of the remuneration of the liquidators be postponed to 
some future meeting.” Before the resolutions were seconded he would 
take occasion to. announce that a deputation had waited on the directors 
that morning to state that a meeting had been held yesterday, at which 
the propriety of extending the liquidation to two directors was questioned. 
They suggested as liquidators Mr. Charman; one of the directors, Mr. 
Hohwasser ; and Mr. Unwin, one of the auditors. They were asked their 
feeling in the matter. The board at once declined to act with Mr. Unwin 
(cheers); they considered that men who had shut up the bank when 
flourishing (cheers)—men who could so misconduct themselves (cheers)— 
were not fit to be trusted with the interests of the shareholders. (Loud 
cheers.) They would name a third liquidator, Mr, Pinckard, a man 
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i eminently qualified in every degree. (Hear, hear.) They had now to 
i determine on their own interests; they had to consider that, should they 
not agree to these resolutions, what would be the results. In agrecing to 
the transfer to the London and County Bank, they would have a largo 
dividend on their moneys outlaid; if they refused, their money was 
gone and flown for ever. (Why? why?) He would tell them why. 
£30,000 had already been withdrawn, and with a drain like that for six 
months the bank would be denuded of customers. (Cheers.) Mr. Layton 
would now read the provisional agreement, after which the accountant 
would submit his financial statement, and why he considered the bank in 
a perfectly solvent state. P 
Mr. Layton then read the agreement, which proposed to carry out the 
views alluded to in the chairman’s speech. 
The balance sheet, &¢., was then taken as read. 


Balanceesheet May 17th, 1859. 


i. 
To Liabilities : 


London and County Bank nee eee wil ian .. £82,888 7 3 
Sundry creditors roe aia aa iat ins i 3,108 6 2 
Contingencies ... 5,000 0 0 


Bank of London loan, secured by deposit of New Three per 
Cent. Stock and Railway Debenture Bonds — oo §©6=.: 50,0000 «0s 0 
Thomas Gibbes and Son loan, secured by deposit of Consols 40,000 0 0 








£160,996 13 5 
Balance surplus to meet debts other than on share capital... 191,953 11 0 





£352,950 4 5 





Shareholders’ capital paid up... eee ee vee ... £200,000 0 0 





Cr. 
By assets, viz. :— 
Government securities, £83,167 5s. 2d. cost = 
Whereof there is deposited as security for loans, with 
the Bank of London, £30,000 stock, and with Messrs. 
Gibbes and Son £45,000 stock. 
Railway Debenture Bonds eve ia ove eee 
Falling duc on or before Ist of August next, deposited 


_ 


3 


o 


£79,832 


20,000 0 0 





with the Bank of London. 
Bills discounted current ‘he side ihe cat we =103,267 1 6 . 
Promissory notes current vce ii er “~~ .» 68,097 17 8 
Loans on security sa as wa eos sia we «=: 20,620 0 O ’ 
Bank premises, furniture, &c. (sold for £28,350)... . «=: 30,418 13 9 
Stamps and cheque books oon tes on we as 170 4 9 
Bills discounted past due én eve = eee 9,452 14 0 
Promissory notes past duc a is eee aa we «=—:12,850 3 6 
Overdrafts current account “ sae edi a oat 8,240 16 3 








Subject to realisation woe £352,954 4 5 





Surplus per contra oe vee vee see see .-» £191,953 11 0 
Balance deficiency eas ove one i sea iis 8,046 9 9 





£200,000 0 0 
a 





To meet share capital which will be increased by the loss 
sustained on realisation of the assets, 
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a Statement accounting for Deficiency, May 17th, 1859. 
i v. 
, To Shareholders’ capital paid up... oe ese om .-- £200,000 0 0 
: Reserve fund ae ae _ ‘i a aes 2,243 16 0 
' Profit and loss, undivided oa naa ‘ mae 1,176 17 5 
Interest received o — a e : 5,071 11 9 
: Interest, suspense account vee oo ove vee ve 398 1 
; Interest, on investments vee vee ° “ ° 1,344 10 9 
' - Commission pa ae: ee 5; : : a 145 9 
£210,249 3 5 
3 : Cr. 
By surplus assets, per balance-sheet at “oe an vee £191,958 11 0 
Preliminary expenses... see ee w.- §=©10,500 0 0 
£202,453 11 0 
Interest paid vee * ial soe oe ee tee 1,318 8 2 
Charges... ae ose _ ee ner ian eos 1477 4 3 
3 Contingencies (included in liabilities) octets Ss,000 0s OO 
) £210,249 3 5 
) LS 
) 
- From what Mr. Maynard, the accountant, stated it appeared that about 
£40 out of the £50 per share will be recovered, the first instalment of £15 
y being payable in August. This will show a loss of about £40,000. The 
: : decrease in the deposits and balances between the Ist of March and 30th 
. of April was 18 per cent., through the rumours which became circulated. 
) Mr. Arber, in defending his conduct, said that when he first communi- 
: cated with the directors he thought they were not inclined to receive his 
representations, and consequently, having been detained a considerable 
time, he informed them that he should not let the matter rest. He had 
9 intended to have called a mecting of the shareholders by advertisement, to 


ascertain what would be the steps necessary to pursue. The allegation had 

been made that the directors were mortgaging Consols, and this, with other 

; circumstances, had not tended to tranquillise his apprehensions, He put the 

) ‘ loss down as £50,000, considering the effect of the realisation of assets, &c. 
; The general discussion on the resolutions for the transfer of the business 


and the appointment of liquidators was slightly acrimonious. 
posed that these officials should consist of one director and two share- 
holders ; but Mr. Jay was against any one from the board acting, seeing that 
over-due bills, &c., to the amount of £30,000 had been allowed to accumu- 
Management of this description in the affairs of a bank did not 
induce him to conclude that a director would make an efficient liquidator. 
Finally, however, a selection as proposed was agreed to, the resolutions 
Mr. Clack, the manager, was present, but 


late. 


being passed in proper order, 
entered into no statement, 





ee ee ee ee ee 


It was pro- 


PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND. 


Tue yearly general meeting of proprietors was held on the 19th May, 
at the offices in Old Broad-street, Mr. Oliver Farrer in the chair. 


The secretary having read the advertisement convening the meeting, 





The chairman stated that, according to their usual mode of proceeding, the 
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first business they had to transact was to se that the four directors 
going out of office by rotation should be re-elected; he would, therefore, 
propose the names seriatim. 

The following gentlemen were severally re-eleeted :—Thomas Chapman, 
Esq., James Farrer, Hsq., James Fletcher, Esq., and Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Bart. ; 

The secretary then proceeded to read the following report :— 

On this occasion the directors have to state that the business of the past 
year was marked by few features calling for special notice. The harvest 
of 1858 in Ireland was satisfactory. Wheat was considered an abundant 
crop, and the produce, for the most part, of superior quality. Oats and 
barley, though generally productive and good, were partially injured by 
wet weather in autumn, and in some districts proved rather deficient and 
under an ayerage. Potatoes were a productive crop and of fine quality. 
Flax had not been sown so extensively as usual, but the yield was good 
and the quality fine ; and as the price ranged high it was remunerative to 
the grower. Agricultural improvement continues to extend throughout 
Ireland with most satisfactory results, and the landed interest and agricul- 
tural classes are in prosperous circumstances. 

As regards commercial matters, it may be said that the trade of the 
country has appeared throughout the year to progress steadily. The 
pressure which existed towards the end of 1857 had passed away before 
the last annual meeting, and been succeeded by great ease in the money 
market, and a consequent low rate of interest, which continued up to a 
very recent date, and which, as might be expected, has somewhat diminished 
the profits of the bank in the past year. 

Before submitting the account the directors have to mention that they 
were last year induced to establish a new branch at Carrick-on-Shannon, 
the county town of Leitrim, which was opened on 1st November, and has 
made satisfactory progress during the short period it has been in operation. 

The following statement exhibits the result of the bank’s business for 
the past year .— 


The account submitted to the last yearly general meeting in 

May, 1858, showed the amount of rest or undivided profits, 

at 27th March, 1858, to be £234,383 11 0 
Out of which there has been paid to the proprietors the 

amount of two ordinary and ‘extraordinary dividends as 

follows :— 
At Midsummer, 1858 :— 

Ordinary dividend of 4 per Cent. ..s...csecerssreceseeees £21,600 

Extraordinary dividend of 6 per cent. ......++++ cocsecee 32,400 

54,000 0 0 

At Christmas, 1858 :— 

Ordinary dividend of 4 per Cent. .......csccecsedeereeees 21,600 

Extraordinary dividend of 6 per Cent. ....ssccereeseeees 


54,000 0 0 


Leaving a balance of £126,383 11 0 
To which there has since been added the amount of net 

profits for the year ending on the 26th, being the last 

Saturday of March, 1859, after deducting property tax, and 

providing for all bad and doubtful debts.........ssseseve seseseeee 110,137 18 10 
Making the rest, or amount of undivided profits, at 26th 

March, 1859 SOOOOO NOSED EOE R ORO OR EER Dee e EO ROOTED EDD EE eee Ree ORR EeHeeere® £236,521 $ 10 
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The proprietors will bear in mind that the profits of the bank in the 
years ending at March, 1857, and at March, 1858, were, in consequence of 
the high rate of interest which prevailed, unusually large. During the 
year ending in March, 1859, the rate of interest was, as already men- 
tioned, extremely low. The proprietors will not, therefore, be surprised 
that the net profit shown in the above account is less than in the two pre- 
vious years. The directors are, however, happy to state, that they are 
enabled to continue the same rate of dividend, and that it is accordingly 
their intention to pay in July next an extraordinary dividend of 30s. on 
each £100 share, and 12s. on each £10 share, of the capital stock of the 
bank, in addition to the usual dividend of 4 per cent.; making the amount 
to be then paid £2 10s. on each £100 share, and £1 on each £10 share, 
for the half-year ending at Midsummer next; and they will also, as 
heretofore, pay the property tax for the proprietors, 

The Chairman, in moving that the report be received, adopted, and 
circulated amongst the proprietors, said the report which had been read 
was very short, as would be the observations which he had to make upon 
it, because it was of such a character that it needed but few words of 
commendation to secure for it the approval of the proprietors. This was 
the thirty-fourth annual meeting at which the board had had the pleasure 
to meet the shareholders, and every one of those meetings had been 
attended with pleasure; but on no similar occasion had they met the 
shareholders under more favourable and happy circumstances. Before, 
however, he adverted to the figures contained in the report, he would beg 
merely to state, in a few words, that in every respect they knew that 
Ireland was prosperous and happy ; agriculture was progressing, and was 
yielding ample returns to the farmers and to the persons concerned in it, 
The cultivation of land was improving, and the Commissioners of Public 
Works found that the loans now required were not so large as they had 
been formerly, the fact being that the landowners and farmers were all 
sensible of the great benefits which their properties had derived from 
these loans; and the properties being under good supervision, those 
persons were now laying out their own money in these works of improve- 
ment, The reports which were furnished annually by the Commissioners 
of Public Works were well worthy of the attentive perusal of all who were 
interested in the welfare of Ireland. It appeared from the statistics given 
that 180,000 acres had been drained and sub-soiled, at a cost of £4 17s. 
per acre, the returns having been most ample ; and in all cases, or with 
very few exceptions, the process had been entirely satisfactory to those 
who had recourse to it. Now, having been himself in former days a very 
keen sportsman, he was struck with a fact stated in the Commissioners’ last 
report. Sir Robert Ferguson was in the habit of draining the mountains, 
and the result was that all his neighbours’ grouse were drawn to the moors, 
and this in former times would have been an important matter to him as a 
sportsman. He would now allude to another topic, because it was a most 
satisfactory one, and that was the amount of relief afforded to the poor. 
There was this remarkable fact, that in the bad times, in 1849, the 
number of paupers who received in and out door relief was 2,143,000 ; 
while in the last year, ending September, 1858, the number was 183,000 
only. Again, the expenditure in 1849 had been £2,177,000, whereas last 
year it was £457,000; while the average of the poor rate at the former 
period was 4s. in the pound, it was now only 9d, These were circum- 
stances which showed clearly that the country was in an improving and 
happy condition. During the last year the state of commercial affairs had 
been one of little anxiety ; their losses had been unimportant, and trade 
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and commerce were going on steadily and prosperously. It was, indeed, 
something for them to be able to boast that in the face of the low rate of 
interest which prevailed last year they were in a better condition to pay the 
large dividend of 20 per cent. than they were last year. That was a fact 
deserving of credit, not only to the board themselves, but to the officers of 
the bank, as it was attributable to the care and watchfulness of the officers 
in every part of the establishment. The year before this the rate of interest 
ranged from 6 to 10 per cent., whilst during the last year it never 
exceeded 3 per cent., and during part of the year 2} per cent. In spite 
of this they were enabled to show, within a few thousand pounds, the 
same amount of profit, and to give a dividend of 20 per cent., leaving their 
rest increased instead of being diminished. He must repeat that this was 
much to be attributed to the zeal, the care, and watchfulness of the officers 
of the bank. The directors and the shareholders generally owed them a 
deep debt of gratitude. Besides the London establishment, which was by 
no means of least importance, they had 42 branches in Ireland; and yet 
the returns from each were looked to weekly with as much care, and indeed 
with more care, than private gentlemen often gave to their own affairs, All 
these matters, besides being examined by the directors, were under the 
supervision of the officers of the bank. Looking to the number of gentle- 
men they had on the establishment, the proprietors might boast of having 
a set of officers whose conduct was deserving of the approbation of the 
proprictors and of the board of directors. (Hear.) He really felt that he 
ought not to detain the meeting longer, except to congratulate them on the 
prosperous condition of the bank. He thought that all the persons who 
had been originally concerned in the establishment of the bank, and who 
had since, pam | the confidence of the proprietors, carried it on, had 
double cause for congratulation. In the first place it had been a blessing 
to Ireland, and he was happy to say that it had been remunerative to those 
who had invested their property in it, whilst they had placed the bank on 
a good foundation. He hoped this state of things would continue, for he 
believed there was no cuuntry in Europe more prosperous and happy than 
Ireland, and that this, to a certain extent, had been promoted by the 
establishment of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. He would now move 
that the report be received, adopted, and distributed amongst the pro- 
prietors. 

The Rev. J. Lawes begged to second the motion. They had every cause 
for congratulation. It was a striking fact, that they were to receive a 
dividend of 20 per cent., when the rate of interest was very low. This was 
the best indication that the bank was founded upon the safest and soundest 
principles, 

The question was then put and was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Thomas Dillon, of Waterford, said he did not see any other Irish 
gentleman present, but as an Irishman himself he was happy to bear his 
testimony to what had been said of the prosperity and improvement of 
Ireland, and to the great efficiency and energy of their officers. They were 
not only energetic, but they were also prudent men. This bank had 
suffered less than any other, 

Sir Burton Macnamara moved a vote of thanks to the officers. 

Mr. Dillon haying seconded the motion, it was carried with acclamation: 

Mr. Hewat, the secretary, returned thanks on his own behalf and that of 
the other officers. Such a compliment was most gratifying to him, as he 
was sure it would be to the other officers of the bank. 

Mr. Twells then proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and direc- 
tors. The fact of there not being a larger attendance of proprietors was 
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attributable to the confidence which the proprietors reposed in the board of 
directors, who had devoted so much energy and ability to the promotion of 
the interests of the bank. 

The Hon, F’, Maude seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The chairman returned thanks for the kind acknowledgment of the 
services of the directors, and assured the proprictors that their best 
exertions would be continued in carrying on the affairs of the bank, 

The meeting then separated. 








THE ESTATE OF MESSRS, LLOYD, BEILBY AND CO. 


A meetine of the creditors of Messrs. Lloyd, Beilby and Co., Australian 
merchants, whose suspension was announced on the 4th, was held on the 
16th May, Mr. John Dillon, of the firm of Messrs. Morrison, Dillon and Co., 
presiding, when the following statement, prepared by Messrs. Quilter, Ball, 
Jay and Co., the accountants, was presented by Mr, Jay :— 


Statement of Affairs of Messrs. Lloyd, Beilby and Co., May 4th, 1859. 
Dr. 


To sundry creditors unsecured, viz.— 
On trade account, as per statement ... . +00 £135,062 
On underwriting account ove ios wae at «. 4,555 
Rent, salaries, &c, on eee ose oe oie oe 615 
To creditors partially secured, viz.—Claims £18,360 15 5, less 
£15,505 14 3, estimated value of sccurities ... ie art 
To creditors fully secured, viz.—Lstimated value of securities 
£836 1 7, less £150 0 0; claims... pees = oak 686 
‘Yo liabilities on acceptances in respect of con- 
signments toSydney and Melbourne, covered 
either by special remittances to London, or 
proceeds of the goods in the colonies vee £18,106 
In respect of G. A. Lloyd and Co.’s drafts on wool 
accounts* on nee eve ats ese 
To liabilities on bills drawn by Lloyd, Beilby 
and Co., on G. A. Lloyd and Co., Sydney, and 
David Moore, Melbourne, protected by bills 
of lading oe soe vee ose we 93,592 
lo liabilities on bills receivable considered good 5,340 4 10 
143,087 16 3 


2,855 


31,643 


Cr. 
By cash and billson hand... vee tte . vee ve = £6,096 


By sundry debtors—Considered good bes os see okie 

Considered doubtful... . £820 5 5 

Considered bad a2 oo LOO 11 F 

Estimated to produce om vee eve 150 

By sundry property—Cost £13,603 2 8; estimated to realise... 11,100 
By surplus security held by creditors, per contra cee bee 686 

By G. A. Lloyd and Co., Sydney, for amount standing to the 
debit of their account ... saa ose nn eos «ee 115,804 14 
By private estate of G, A. Lloyd—cstimated surplus... «» 34,864 0 


2,257 


£170,458 15 il 

: Reece 

* Bills of lading of wool invoiced at £19,052 7s. are in the hands of the holders 

of these acceptances to the extent of £15,531 14s, 11d., and it is expected that 
further shipments will come forward to cover the whole of this liability. 
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The announcement with respect to the position of the estate was received 
as favourable, especially in connection with the surplus presented by Mr. 
Lloyd’s private ae a0 A suggestion was made that it would be as well 
to place affairs generally under the operation of a deed of assignment, but 
the more satisfactory course, it was urged, would be to carry out a liquida- 
tion under inspection. The cause of the suspension of payments by the 
firm was stated to be the sudden withdrawing of assistance by the banks 
during the crisis which occurred a fortnight since. Mr. Lloyd then found 
that he wanted not £25,000 but £50,000 ; the extent of the assistance which 
he could obtain was only the former amount, and thereupon he immediately 
stopped and gave the requisite notices to his creditors. Remittances 
received since that date had passed to Messrs. Quilter, Ball and Co., who 
assumed full responsibility in accounting for them. In answer to a 
question as to whether parties holding bills drawn by G. A. Lloyd and Co. 
and accepted by Messrs. Lloyd and Beilby, could claim on both estates, it 
was intimated by Mr. Jay that the estates were identical in both countries. 
From a communication recently received from the establishment in the 
colony it appeared that they had soft goods and brandies amounting 
to £50,000, not any portion of which could be at once converted into cash 
without a heavy loss. The quantity of goods not brought into store was 
£93,592, being the shipments of the last four months. The total of goods 
shipped in the last month was about £20,000. The amount of £34,364, 
set forth as the value of Mr. Lloyd’s private estate, was represented by 
three large stores, offices, &c., and other property, taken on the basis of a 
valuation which had been made, which gave £40,000, and from this was to 
be deducted an incumbrance of £6,000. It was stated that Mr. Lloyd’s 
eg expenditure was not more than £1,400 per annum with a large 

amily and dependents. A letter was read from Mr. Lloyd’s seller in the 
colony, Mr. Scott, referring to the lamentable state of commercial affairs 
at Sydney for the last five years, but expressing a hope that a better era 
would soon arrive. Mr, Lloyd’s capital, taking the value of his private 
estate and the amount of several losses, might be estimated to have been 
between £70,000 and £80,000. The point ultimately decided was, whether 
the creditors should proceed to wind up by inspection or by bankruptcy ; 
and the former proposition having been put, it was carried unanimously. 
It was recommended that in passing the resolutions every care should be 
taken to invest the inspectors with the fullest legal powers, in order to 
avoid evils which had arisen in similar cases from the absence of due 
caution on this point. It was further suggested, and the proposition was 
assented to, that if the inspectors should at any time require it, Mr. Lloyd 
should sign a declaration of insolvency. Some of the creditors inquired if 
losses had been incurred at the Stock Exchange, and it was stated in 
answer that no such transactions appeared on the books of the firm, 
although operations had been engaged in. As any debts of this character 
were not recoverable at law they would not be recognised, and there was 
no trace of money having been taken from the firm for such a purpose. 
At the conclusion of the proceedings the five creditors appointed to repre- 
sent the general body in the liquidation by inspection, as proposed, were 
Mr. Hawkins, in the interest of the iron trade; Mr. Spencer, in the wine 
trade ; Mr. George Greatorex, in the Manchester trade; Mr. John Dillon, 
in the Manchester trade; and Mr. Andrew Cockerton, in the provision 
trade. Throughout the discussion great sympathy was manifested for the 
— of Mr. Lloyd, and it was considered that his conduct had been 
onourable and straightforward. 
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Commumecations. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


COLONIAL BANKING. 


N , 8th March, 1859, 

Srr,—I believe in most banking establishments applications for discount 
are entertained liberally, as long as the cash balances on hand appear, on a 
superficial glance, to be more than enough for the immediate and daily 
wants of the bank, and as in times of prosperity and when money is 
abundant such cash balances are seldom affected, as at least my experience 
has led me to assume; although discounting be going on on a most liberal 
scale, the amount of bills under discount may at such times of prosperity 
increase imperceptibly beyond a safe standard, and cause great incon- 
venience and cripple operations as soon as a reaction in the money market 
takes place, and may even jeopardise the safety of the bank. In England, 
I believe, banks that have been overtrading, re-discount with some other 
establishments, a practice entirely unknown in this and the sister colony, 
yet even in England, I presume, this mode of relief cannot be relied on 
in all cases, for if money is tight it must ultimately affect all monied 
institutions. 

To guard, therefore, against any such overtrading, a check requires to be 
laced on the discounts, and a system introduced by which the amount of 
ills under discount be at all times regulated. What proportion of the 

available means of any bank should be employed in this way will, of course, 
in a great measure depend upon local circumstances and experience; but 
in the colonies a basis may be adopted, found in the “ Colonial Regulations,” 
referring to chartered banks, which are bound to keep cash on hand at 
least equal to one-third of notes in circulation and of all other liabilities on 
demand ; hence, it follows that two-thirds of the said items and the full 
amount of the capital stock, reserve fund and fixed deposits, form the 
available means for discount. Whether this proportion be deemed safe or 
not does not affect the principle, which, as stated above, may be very 
different, according to circumstances and situation of places. 

In order, therefore, systematically to regulate the amount of bills under 
discount, I submitted, on the 7th day of January, 1858, to the board of 
directors of the bank which I have the honour to serve a report recom- 
mending that the bills under discount should never exceed, but be kept 
materially within, an amount equal to 

The capital stock ; 

The reserve fund ; 

The fixed deposits ; 

Two-thirds of the unfixed deposits ; 

And two-thirds of the amount of notes in circulation ; 
which was then adopted and acted upon. Later I was agreeably surprised 
by an article appearing in the Times of the 25th of December, 1857, headed 
“Discounts,” and signed “ A Retired Banker,’ which not only confirmed 
me in the views which I had taken, but gave me confidence to endeavour 
to improve upon the system by which the evil could be avoided. 

Soon after the adoption of the above scale, I found that it did not meet 
fully my expectations, inasmuch as the cash balance on hand was not con- 
trolled thereby, which might rise or fall, and be ar aga small 
or large to the amount of bills under discount, without being affected by 
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said scale, and I submitted then an amended one, which was adopted, and 
has proved effective up to the present time ; but, in order to illustrate it, 
allow me to place figures before you, which will, moreover, be better under- 
stood by men of business. 

Let it be assumed that a colonial bank produces on the Ist day of 
March the following balance-sheet :— 


Capital stock  .....sece..s00e £20,000 Cash... cesee covers sisnnonnnde £19,000 
Reserve ...cccccovees 3,000 Landed property ....... us 25060 
Notes in circulation.......... 1,000 Due by the bank at C—— 1,000 
Fixed deposits ............. 15,000 Expenses eee 500 
Unfixed ditto.......e0-ee:.008 35,000 Stock of bills 56,000 
Due to the bank at L——. 2,000 

Profit and loss account ... 2,000 


£78,000 £78,000 
To which the scale applied as above would show— 
Capital stock —..eccoc.ssecees »» £20,000 
RESCTVE .. coccescccvccccccees cocee «=: 3, 000 
Fixed deposits .....ssesceeseeeee 15,000 
£38,000 

Unfixed deposits .....s.eseeees 

Notes OUt .eoroe covcevcssccsevees 


£36,000 
QOathird ccorcsccscocccseee 39,000 
Two-thirds... £24,000 


Limit OF Wille.....cccrcocccscosciccsscssoccseccecsccsesess £62,000 
TAmit Of cagh  .cicccccrcccoccscsese ” 12,000 
But bills are £56,000 only, and cash is £19,000. Supposing now that on 
the 2nd day of March a large amount of cash be withdrawn, and employed 
in the purchase of remittances to the two banks, in anticipation of a great 
demand for drafts on the banks at L and O——~—, the cash balance 
may fall below the limit of £12,000, without the above scale pointing out 
the necessary decrease in the bills, and assisting to bring the cash again to 
its proper level. 
I proposed, therefore, to include al! items in said scale, divided into three 
classes :— 
1, Items employed to their full amount :-— 
Capital stock. 
Reserve fund. 
Fixed deposits. 
2, Items employed to the extent of two-thirds of their amount :— 
Unfixed deposits. 
Notes in circulation. 
*3. Items called neutral, embracing all others, such as— 
Balances due to other banks, 
Profit and loss account. 
Against which all items on the credit side of the account, excepting cash 
and bills,be placed near the balance between the two sets of ented accounts, 





* T have, in order to — matters, only-taken into account the ~~ = 
0 
? 


accounts of a colonial ban r any man of business will know under w 
head to place any others not mentioned here, 


1at 
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either added to or deducted from the limit of bills, as the case may 
be. Retaining now the above balance-sheet, let it be assumed that on the 
second day of March £12,000 in cash be withdrawn, viz. :— 

Remitted to bank at L on we» £4,000 

Fixed deposits ... oe oe w» = 4,000 

Unfixed deposits : ne foe 4,000 


£12,000 

The balance-sheet would then appear as follows :— 
Capital stock ... £20,000 Cash... --» £7,000 
Reserve... «+ 3,000 Property - 4,500 
Notes ... a ae Due by banks— 
Fixed deposits .... 11,000 At C—.__...._~—:1,000 
Unfixed ditto ... 31,000 AtL—_... 2,000 
Profitand loss... 2,000 Expenses er 500 


sills oe -»» 56,000 


£68,000 £68,000 


And the seale :— 
Capital stock ... ii «>» £20,000 
Reserve eA ner ‘as 3,000 
Fixed deposits... ee -- 11,000 
—_———- full £34,000 
Unfixed deposits a «+ 31,000 
Notes ... me ee ‘ 1,000 


32,000 
One-third... 10,666° 
——— twothirds 21,334 
Neutral accounts. 55,334 
Dr. Cr. 
£2,000 £1,500 
1,000 Deduct balance of 


2,000 neutral aecount 3,000 
Balance 3,000 


£5,000 £5,000 


—_——-. 


sills due... -» £56,000 Limit of bills ... ‘ 52,334 


92,¢ 


Cash is ... a 7,000 *Limit of cash ... 10,666 


£63,000 £63,000 


Which proves that, in order to bring the cash again to its proper level. 
the bills of ... ~ o0e we» £56,000 


Should be reduced to aii nee 52,334 


And the amount of: ... sae sa 3,666 
Tarned into and added to the cash of 7,000 


Bringing it to the proper level of ... £10,666 
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And if this be done the balance-sheet will be as follows :-— 


Capital stock 
Reserve 

Notes .. o 
Fixed deposits 
Unfixed ,, ... na 
Profit and loss uth 


+» £20,000 
3,000 
1,000 
11,000 
31,000 
2,000 


£68,000 
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Cash... 

Property... eos 

Due by banks—at C. 
e at L. 

Expenses... 

Bills ... soe 


eos £10,666 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 


Let it again be taken, that £9,000 of cash is oe in, viz. :— 


Fixed deposits 
Unfixed ,, 
Drafts 


on bank at £. 


- £3,000 


The balance-sheet would then be altered to the following :— 


Capital stock 
Reserve 

Notes ... . 
Fixed deposits ove 
Unfixed ,,_... sei 
Profit and loss “—s 
Bank at £ os 


.. £20,000 
3,000 
1,000 

14,000 

34,000 
2,000 
1,000 


£75,000 


And the scale :— 
Capital stock ... 
Reserve eee 
Fixed deposits... 


Unfixed deposits 
Notes ... eee 


One-third... 


Neutral accounts— 
Dr. Cr. 
£2,000 £1,500 
1,000 1,000 

500 


£3,000 


£3,000 


Bills are... 
Cash is ... 


£52,334 
19,666 


£72,000 


Cash... ‘. --» £19,666 
Property... ees =: 500 
Due by bank—At O— 1,000 
Expenses... ove 500 
Bills vee we 52,334 


£20,000 
3,000 
14,000 
full £37,000 
34,000 
1,000 
35,000 
11,666° 
two-thirds 23,334 


60,334 


Neutral accounts— 
Balance £000 


Limit of bills ... vee 


imi 60,334 
*Limit of cash ... ae 


11,666 


£72,000 
—e 





Communications. 


~ 
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Which proves that the bills of eos vy» £52,334 
May be increased by ... +. 8,000 


; —_ ‘ eos £60,334 


And the cash of a ... 19,666 
Reduced by “ ie 8,000 


To £11,666 


This system has been found to work well, and to place the purse-strings 
of the bank entirely under the control of the directors and manager. It 
will, moreover, in my opinion, tend to keep a bank always in a sound and 
healthy state ; for the effect of any tightness in the money market will be 
warded off by degrees, as far as the bank is concerned, as the test may 
be applied every week (as in fact I am in the habit of doing), and the dis- 
counts extended or checked, as the case may be. It may even be resolved 
upon to reduce, in a case of emergency, the proportion of two-thirds to 
three -eighths or one-half, or keep within‘a round sum of the limit, and with- 
out endangering the bank, or placing its customers in a fix, provided the 
discounts be judiciously apportioned, Besides the over-issue of paper 
money, the greatest bane of banking establishments appears to me to have 
been heedless discounting, and if the one be properly guarded against and 
the other controlled by a self-regulating system, as explained above, no 
bank could ever get into difficulties, if not otherwise wilfully mismanaged. 

I have never been in the employ of a bank in Great Britain, where the 
system of banking is carried on to such extraordinary perfection, and feel, 
therefore, rather timid thus to venture in your wide-spread journal before 
a class of the public who may pronounce my suggestions obsolete, imprac- 
ticable, or who’may have adopted a better system; but it must be borne in 
mind that I refer in particular to colonial banks, that I have not written 
on the spur of the moment, but after having given the matter a year’s 
trial, and lastly that I place it before them with a view of courting dis- 
cussion, and profiting thereby. 

I am, Sir, 
THe ManacGer or a Cotontat Bank, 





NOTING WHEN NECESSARY, 
Yorkshire Banking Company, 
Hull, May 3, 1859. 

Dear Sir,—Will you say, in your next number, whether or not a banker 
is bound to note for nonpayment every draft on demand, drawn to order, 
with a penny stamp affixed, on any merchant or tradesman in his neigh- 
bourhood, and remitted to him for collection, but for which he is not able 
to obtain value. 

t may be said such documents being not accepted are no proof of debt, 
but the banker is not in a position to know whether or not an undertaking 
has been given by the drawer to pay on presentation, in which case the 
want of a notarial ticket might be of serious inconvenience. 

An accepted bill of exchange and a promissory note, when not duly paid 
according to their tenor, unquestionably require noting, but in the case of 
a draft on demand this is usually omitted (at least by country bankers), 
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If you would intimate, at your earliest convenience, what course of action 
the law renders imperative upon us, it would be considered a favour by 
many who do not on the one hand like to jeopardise the legality of their 
claim on their endorsers, nor on the other put them to an expense which, 
in the case of small drafts, is too considerable to be unnecessarily incurred. 
Yours respectfully, 
J.S8. R., Jon. 

[Cheques are not protestable. Byles on Bills, page 17. Inland bills or 
notes can be protested or not, at the option of the holder. Foreign bills 
must be protested. Noting is merely the commencement of a protest.] 








Potes of the Month. 


NationaL Desr.—£79,311,563 is the gross total amount of the sums received 
by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Public Debt on account of 
savings banks and friendly societies from August, 1817, to November, 1858. 
The gross amount of all sums paid to the trustees was £40,939,473. The Com- 
missioners, in the year 1858, granted £71,197 immediate, and £811 deferred 
annuities. The total stock at the account of the Military Savings Bank on the 
5th of January last was £286,120. 


eee 


Savines Bayxs 1y IneLtanp.—Among the Acts passed in the late session was 
one to continue until the Ist of January, 1861, the Act 11th and 12th of Victoria, 
chap. 133, for amending the laws relating to the savings banks in Ireland. 


Savines Banxs.—Two returns on this subject have just been issued from the 
National Debt Office, in compliance with the motion of Sir Henry Willoughby. 
The total number of individual depositors who, on the 20th of Nevember, 1858, 
had accounts at savings banks was 1,382,202. About 15,000 charitable institu- 
tions, and about 10,000 friendly societies may be added to the list The amount 
of deposits belonging to individuals was £33,921,881, to charitable institutions 
£729,457, and to friendly societies £1,562,784. The most numerous class of 
individual depositors included those whose deposits were between £1 and £5. 
This class contained 276,245 persons; and the next most numerous, those 
whose deposits were below £1, contained 200,485. The largest aggregate sum 
belonged to the class whose deposits ranged from £56 to £75. The sum paid 
into the banks during any week generally exceed these drawn out. From May, 
1858, to the last week mentioned in the return, this has always been the case ; 
but in consequence of the large sums which are drawn out during December, 
the gross amount drawn out during the whole year exceeds the gross amount 
paid in by about £38,000. 


Tae Witt or Mr. Wiritam A. Hanxey.—The will of Mr. William Alerts 
Hankey, of Fenchurch-street, banker, and of Hyde Park Gardens, has been 
proved in Loudon. The personalty is £250,000. The executors are Mr. John 
Alers Hankey and Mr. Thomas Alers Hankey, the sons. The deceased assumed 
the name of Hankey in 1815 by Royal letters patent. Bequeaths to each of his 
two unmarried daughters an annuity of £500, to be increased on the death of 
either, and pecuniary legacies to each of £2,750, as well as in equal share with 
all the sons and daughters in a sum of £10,000 under marriage settlement, and 
such of the furniture, plate, linen, china, &c. —— books), as they may 
sclect ; and to his daughter, Mrs. Mary Sewell, a legacy of £5,000, in addition 
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to £5,000 on marriage, and a further pecuniary legacy to herself and husband 
for immediate use. To his younger sons, William, Stephen and Alfred, a 
legacy of £10,000 to each ; and to his eldest son £5,000 beyond his share in the 
residue of personal and real estates in England, Jamaica and elsewhere, which 
is to be divided betwen him and his other son, Thomas Alers Hankey, who have 
also left to them the testator’s share in the banking business in Fenchurch- 
street. All outstanding interest in the late partnerships to be shared by the said 
two sons, John and Thomas, equally with his partner, Mr. Thomas Hankey, 
= is left a legacy of £500 as a mark of respect. The will is dated July 22, 
2, 








MERCANTILE SUPENSIONS. 
The following is the list of mercantile suspensions during May :— 
Messrs. Wolf and Co,, Berlin, Bankers, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Beilby and Co., London, Australian Trade. 
Messrs. Arnstein and Eskeles, Vienna, Bankers. 
Messrs, Lutteroth and Co., Trieste, Merchants, 
Messrs. Creswell and Sons, Birmingham, Ironmasters. 
Messrs. A. Sevastopulo and Sons, London, Mediterranean Trade. 
Messrs. Frommel and Co., Augsburg, Bankers. 
The Bank of Thuringia. 








MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


May 2.—Suspension announced of Messrs. Wolf and Co., of Berlin, bankers. 
3.—The Bank of France raised the rate of discount from 3 to 4 per cent. 
3.—The Bank of Frankfort raised its rate of discount from 3 to 44 per cent. 
4,—Suspension of Messrs, Lloyd, Beilby and Co., in the Australian trade, 

with liabilities amounting to £143,000. At a subsequent meeting of creditors 

it was resolved that the estate be wound up under inspection. 

4,—Specie payments in Piedmont suspended by royal decree. 

4,—Announcement of a new French loan for £20,000,000, either in a 3 per 
cent. Rente at 604 or 44 per cent. Rente at 90. The entire amount was imme- 
diately subscribed. 

5.—The directors of the Bank of England raised the rate of discount from 
34 to 44 per cent. 
5.—Failure announced of Messrs. Arnstein and Eskeles, bankers, of Vienna. 
Liabilities supposed to be about £2,000,000. 
11.—The Bank of Belgium raised their rate of discount from 3 to 4 per cent. 
16.—Suspension of Messrs. Lutteroth and Co., of Trieste, merchants, with 
liabilities extending to £35,000. 
18.—Failure of Messrs. Creswell and Sons, ironmasters, Birmingham. Lia- 
bilities estimated at £62,000. 

20. —Suspension announced of Messrs. A. Sevastopulo and Sons, engaged in 
the Mediterranean trade. 

20.—Failure of Messrs. Frommel and Co., bankers, at Augsburg. 

20.—Bank of Thuringia suspended payment in consequence of the flight of 
the manager. 

21.--Intelligence received of the first engagement between the French and 
Sardinians and the Austrians on the previous day, at Montebello, in which the 
latter were defeated. 
26.—The whole of the joint-stock banks and the discount establishments 
reduce their terms for allowances to 2} per cent. for deposits, and the latter 
making the difference of 2% per cent. for ‘‘ notice money.” 

27.—The rate of intetest on Exchequer Bills continued at 14d. per diem, or 
£2 58. 7d. per annum, 
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BANK MOVEMENTS. 

A very favourable report has been published by the National Bank, and a 
dividend has been declared by the directors, equal to, including the bonus, to 
12 per cent. per annum. The full report of proceedings has been postponed, 
owing to the pressure on our space. ‘They will, however, be given next month, 

The report of the London Chartered Bank of Australia has been published 
preparatory to the meeting on the 3rd June. Itis very satisfactory, the accounts 
for the year ending December being £33,809. The dividend proposed to be 
paid is at the rate of 6 per cent., free of income-tax, and the reserve fund from 
£10,000 it is proposed shall be increased to £15,000, There will then remain 
a balance of undivided profit of £7,809. The latest accounts in reference to the 
business are highly encouraging. 


The Mercantile Discount Company have commenced active operations at 
24 and 25, Birchin Lane. 


At the meeting of the lonian Bank, the report of which is unavoidably post- 
poned, the directors declared a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, and the 
report and aceounts were adopted. Definite arrangements have not yet 
been made for the renewal of the charter, 





BANKING OBITUARY. 

On the 25th April, at Great Abingdon, Mr, Thomas Mortlock, senior partner 
in the firm of Messrs. John Mortlock & €o., Cambridge, Bankers, in the 80th 
year of his age. 

On the 28th April, Mr. W. T. Henderson, Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank, Lothbury, aged 66 years. 

On the Ist May, at Dalston, Mr. Chri-topher Watson, late of the Bank of 
England; in the 87th of his age. 

On tne Ist May, at Hoxton, Mr. John: Babb, of the Bank of England, aged 63, 








THRE FRENCH LOAN OF £20,000,000. 

Tne new French loan of £20,000,000 was contracted by national sub- 
scription, and the option was offered of a3 per cent. Rente at 60f. 50c., 
With interest from December last, or a 43 per cent. Rente, at 90f. with 
interest payable from March last. The instalments it was settled should 
be paid as tollows —one-tenth at the time of subscription, and tHe remainder 
in eighteen monthly calls. The minimum subscription taken was 10f., which 
is the only amount that will be allotted in full. During the Crimean war 
£60,000,000 were raised by three separate operations of £10,000,000, 
£20,000,000, and £30,000,000. For the first loan the biddings were at 
92f. 50c. in 43 per cent. Rentes, and 65f. 25c. in 3 per cent. Rentes ; for 
the second the biddings were at 92f. in the 4} per cent. Rentes, and at 
G5f. 25c. in the 3 per cent. Rentes; for the third loan the biddings were at 
92f. 25c. in the 44 per cent Rentes, and at 65f. 25c. in the 3 per cent. 
Rentes. No difficulty occurred in providing the funds, a much larger 
amount having been subscribed, as is shown by the following report :— 

“ Sire,—I hasten to render an account to your Majesty of the sub- 
scription to the loan of 500,000,000f. This operation opened on the 7th 
and closed on the 15th (May) inst. at five o’clock in the evening, conformably 
to the programme traced out in the Ministerial decree of the 3rd ; it closed 
while a considerable number of persons were still in waiting, who were 
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compelled to retire without being able to subscribe, notwithstanding the 
zeal displayed by all the clerks employed. The following are the provisional 
results as yet known to the administration ; they cannot differ very mate- 
rially from the definitive amounts which I shall hereafter have the honour 
of laying before your Majesty :— 

* The number of subscribers will exceed 525,000, divided as follows :— 
Paris, 244,129; departments, 281,000; for 10f. of Rente, 375,000; for 
larger sums, 150,000. 

* The capital subscribed for amounts to 2,307,000,000f., namely, for 
Paris 1,547,000,000f., for the departments about 760,000,000f. ; for 10f. of 
Rente, 80,000,000f. ; for larger sums, 2,227,000,000f. ‘The sums deposited 
in the coffers of the Treasury by way of guarantee amount, without reckon- 
ing the sums paid by anticipation, to 230,000,000f. The subscriptions of 
10f. of Rente, which are exempt from reduetion, go little beyond 
80,000,000f., so that more than 8-10ths of the loan, 420,000,000f., will 
have to be divided proportionally among those who have subscribed for 
larger sums. 

“It was your Majesty’s desire, by the conditions of the present loan, to 
favour the small capitalists without discouraging any class of subscribers ; 
that object will have been completely attained, as each will have his legiti- 
mate part, and that part will be a little less than the fifth of the sum 
subscribed. 

“Everything, Sire, is remarkable in this imposing manifestation of 
public opinion, the number of subscribers exceeding by more than 215,000 
that of the last loan, which was itself so extraordinary; the capital sub- 
scribed, which is nearly five times more than the sum asked for; the 
national character of the capital, which is exclusively of French origin ; 
and the enormous amount of the sum paid in a few days, equalling almost 
one-half of the loan, without any disturbance being thereby caused to the 
ordinary progress of commercial affairs. 

“Such results, Sire, speak for themselves so loudly, that it would be 
superfluous for me to comment on them at any length. Obtained under 
existing circumstances, and immediately after food, monetary, commercial, 
and political crises, which have disturbed the world, and caused the 
strongest positions to totter, they bring out in strong relief the solidity of 
our financial system, the wealth of our country, and her power and 
patriotism. They show to every eye the close union which exists between 
France and the Emperor, the entire confidence of the nation in the force 
and wisdom of the sovereign who presides over its destinies, and the 
security inspired by the temporary power confided to the firmness and the 
exalted intelligence of the Empress Regent. I am happy in having 
results of such immense importance to make known to your Majesty. 

“Tam, Sire, &e., 
**P, Macne.” 








Monetarp Entelliqence, 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH ENDING 
MAY, 1859. 

Tue events financial and commercial of the last three or four weeks 

have been of a momentous character. A sudden advance has occurred in 

the value of money, which has been followed by a partial relapse, and 
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the panic at the Stock Exchange, which exhibited itself at the close of 
April, has extended its force through the greater part of May. The con- 
sequence has been that the public have been kept in a state of constant 
agitation, and through the fluctuations that have occurred both in the 
prices of securities and the value of produce, it is apparent that operations 
have been irregular, on account of the war feeling. The advance in the 
rate of discount from 2} to 43 per cent., of course created some astonish- 
ment, and this occurring at the moment when failures were taking place, 
both in the English, foreign stock, and railway share market, increased 
the excitement which had been produced by the demonstration made by 
Austria against Sardinia, and the consequence was that a state of paralysis 
ensued, from which for many days there was no recovery. 

After the first effect of the apprehension had ceased, and when it was 
found that the panic had subsided with less disastrous consequences in 
mercantile circles, money became easier, and the terms for the negotiation 
of first class paper descended, and went back to a point within a fraction 
of 3 per cent. The joint-stock banks and the discount estabiishments, 
which had previously advanced their rates for deposits to 3} per cent., 
found it necessary through the accumulation of resources to make some 
modification in their a'lowances, and they have since gradually altered 
them, until the present rate is 24 per cent. for the discount establishments, 
and 23 per cent. for the joint-stock banks; some of the latter making a 
distinction between new deposits and those which were already placed at 
their disposal. 

The expectation seems to be that the value of accommodation will for 
the present be comparatively easy, but that subsequently an increased 
demand will arise which may even carry the rate towards the close of the 
year above 44 or 5 per cent. Should the bank directors meanwhile make 
a reduction, it will of course attract business to the discount department of 
that establishment, which through the recent change in the appearance of 
the market has not secured anything like a fair share of ordinary transac- 
tions. The rate of discount at Hamburg has also become less pressing, 
although the demand for silver at that place has increased. The principal 
supplies of specie latterly have been from Russia and America, but of the 
half million sterling which has arrived from St. Petersburg, a considerable 
portion will go into the bank through the preference given to the American 
remittances for transmission abroad. 

The fluctuations in Consols have been of rather a serious character, but 
still since the cessation of the panic the operations have not been excessive. 
The settlement of the account, and the expectation that the dealings 
would be in favour of a rise, has proved to be not unfounded, through the 
purchases of the public, and all kinds of English securities have steadily 
recovered from the extreme point of depreciation which was then visible. 
The market is not, however, altogether in a firm position, and it is scarcely 
possible to anticipate that under existing circumstances any enormous 
advance will take place. Exchequer bills, since the altered appearance of 
the money market, have receded a shade ; the notice just issued showing 
that the terms of interest will not be increased. 

In the foreign stock market the transactions have been extensive, and the 
leading speculative classes have again suffered some depreciation. Sardinian, 
Turkish, Mexican, Brazilian, and Portuguese, cannot be supposed to exhibit 
other than heaviness after the late failures. Nevertheless, there has 
recently been a partial recovery in prices, and more confidence is now 
exhibited in the appearance of future affairs. Speculation for the moment 
is almost entirely abandoned, and it would be difficult to describe the state 
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of stagnation which has prevailed in the neighbourhood of Capel Court 
since the crisis, and the condition to which business has been reduced 
through the position of a large number of the dealers. The entire absence 
of extended operations, and the anticipation that this state of things will 
continue for some short period longer, have kept the public out of the 
market, and hence even first-rate securities have continued to show flatness. 

The railway share market has been in a variable position, and although 
extensive fluctuations have not occurred, still the tone is not satisfactory. 
It is clear, notwithstanding, that the public have made large investments 
at the late depreciation, and that the speculators have in some degree pro- 
fited through the partial rebound in prices. French and Italian shares 
remain depressed, through the Austro-Sardinian struggle, and the conse- 
quence is, that although occasionally a rally in prices is apparent, the effect 
of general business does not produce much firmness in the market. 

Operations in joint-stock bank shares have been more extended, but it is 
not quite certain whether prices will be well supported. The decline in 
the terms for deposits by the discount brokers and the joint-stock banks 
has assisted to induce an impression that the dividends will not allow of 
any very encouraging exhibition at the forthcoming half-yearly meetings. 

The following are the fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks, and 
Railway Shares, during the month just concluded :— 



































|. Apel 27. | Highest. | Lowest. Mey a. 
Encuiso Funps. { — 
Consols “es eee eee see pte to 923} 92} 88} 923 
Exchequer bills... = eee (30/-35/ pm35s. pm. | 5s. pm. | 18s. to 
20s. pm. 
Foreien Stocks. | 
Brazilian ‘iia Po | 96 993 96 974 
Buenos Ayres eee oe 75} 76 743 753 
Chilian ae oes -- 983 95 96 
Dutch, 2} per cent. eee ove 57 60 56 564 
Mexican o 18 182 153 163 
Peruvian, 4} per cent. eee 85 85 80 83 
Russian eee coe eee _ 102 100 101 
Spanish ron éoe — | 40 36 37 
Turkish, 6 per cent. eee vee | 674 | 68 59 634 
Ditto, 4 per cent. ‘ 992 101 98 101 
Raitway SHARES. | 
Brighton... ove eee ee | 1058 109 104 109 
Caledonian ... eee eco cee 723 76 69} 753 
Eastern Counties ... eee coe 512 543 49 533 
Great Northern... coe eee 963 99} 93 994 
Great Western ae one 494 53} 45} 524 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. eo 87} 883 83 85} 
London and North Western. oss 86 89 83 873 
Midland... es eee 944 974 90 95 
North Staffordshire see ees 12 123 113 123 
Seuth Eastern ese veo rae 61} 634 59 623 
South Western Pr pee 864 88 84 87} 
York, Newcastle, and Berw iek aa 83 85} 81 84% 
York and North Midland . oes 693 714 67 69} 
East Indian... ote eee ose 93 98 88 97 
Northern of France tad “ — 35} 344 35 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


THE upward movement which took place in the grain trade towards the end 
of April and beginning of May, on the first outbreak of the war in Italy, 
has not been maintained, and the advance of from 12s. to 14s. per quarter 
on wheat which at one time prevailed has been nearly all lost, the quota- 
tions now current being only from about ls. to 3s. above those which rnled 
previously. This has been occasioned through large supplies brought to 
market by our own growers, an increased importation, and the magnificent 
state of the crops throughout the country. There has been a corresponding 
reduction in the price of all other descriptions of cereals, as compared with 
the high figures recently obtained. 


The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 
i Correaponding 


Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ending Qrs. sold. Average. Average, Duty. Last Year. 
1859. a 4 s. d. e s. a. 
April BB.ccccccee 116,106 ... 41 4 « 40 8 we 1 D wo 4 4 
ie DB acceecs WOOO ww @ 6 ae 42 2 ue £ 8 we HD 
a pr ae «a 62070 «~ GBB § © uw BD 
~ tttmn SER «a HF wx WM wt 8 ue OS I 
The importations since the harvest of 1858 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Thirty-nine weeks ended 13th April... 2,282,191 3,388,952 5,671,143 
Four weeks ended llth May .., nde 306,588 292,952 599,540 





2,588,779 3,681,904 6,270,683 

And the weekly averages have been :-— 
Thirty-nine weeks ended 13th April... 58,000 87,000 145,000 
Four weeks ended lith May .., «-» 76,000 73,000 149,000 





More 18,000 Less 14,000 More 4,000 





THE STATE OF TRADE, 


Business in the manufacturing districts has been checked by the war, 
but the nature of trade continues healthy. In this respect there is no 
cause for complaint, though the special department connected with exports 
shows little activity. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE pressure on space has compeiled us to postpone one or two meetings, and some 
reviews of books for the present stand over. Orders for the publication and remittances 
are to be forwarded to Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row, as usual, and 
letters and communications for the Editor to No. 8, Birchin-lane. 





Junior CLERK.—The office is a good one, but recent attempts at an amalgamation 
have destroyed its former prestige. 


Cut Bono.—Notwithstanding the explanation, we are satisfied that the original defect 
in management destroyed the institution. 


R. S. T. (Devon)—The extreme fluctuation exceeded 8 per cent. in Consols, 33 per 
cent. in Turkish, 20 per cent in Sardinian, and 12 to 16 per cent in Shares. 





